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We quote from a review of this book which appeared in the New York 
Times Book Review: 


‘«. . . Particularly valuable for the student of education or of social 
progress are the chapters which describe, chiefly by means of quotations 
from contemporary records, the meager possibilities and the practices 

* eoneerning the education of girls in New England, the Middle States and 
the South during the latter half of the eighteenth and first half of the 
nineteenth century. They form a contribution very much worth while to 
our knowledge of the early days, for the author, instead of generalizing 
upon a quotation dealing with a certain locality, as some other writers 
have done, has made a wide and thorough search and found that practice 
concerning admission of girls to school and similar matters varied greatly 
in different localities, even sometimes in the same colony, and often changed 
much in a short time. He deals extensively with the remarkable rise of 
‘female seminaries’ a hundred years ago and later and the entrance of 
women into teaching.’’—New York Times, January 12, 1930. 
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THE OBLIGATION OF UNIVERSITIES TO 
THE SOCIAL ORDER 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY 


By Dr. L. D. COFFMAN 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


THE state universities originated in re- 
sponse to public demands and have been 
maintained, fostered and encouraged all 
these years by the citizens of the states in 
which they are located. Both their origin 
and the sources from which they have re- 
ceived their support have affected their 
composition and the character of their 
activities. Growing out of and flourishing 
in the very soil of democracy, supported 
and maintained by all the people, com- 
mitted unequivocally to a more highly 
trained intelligence of the masses, believ- 
ing that the road to intellectual oppor- 
tunity should never be closed, maintaining 
a wide-open door for all those who are 
willing to make the trial, the state univer- 
sities, nevertheless, have held, in common 
with the private universities, a high sense 
of obligation with regard to the necessity 
and importance of advancing human knowl- 
edge, of promoting research and of train- 
ing those of superior gifts for especial 


1 Addresses given at the opening session of the 
conference called by New York University, and 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
November 15, 16 and 17. The subject of the ses- 
sion was ‘‘The University To-day: its Aims and 
Province. ’? 


leadership. If the presence of these two 
points of view in a single type of univer- 
sity be incompatible, then the philosophy 
that has animated and actuated American 
life from colonial days to the present time 
has been based upon false premises. 

No state university could survive in a 
sheer intellectual empyrean. State univer- 
sities do not reside upon a hill. Their pro- 
fessors do not enjoy a cloistered life far 
from the marts of trade and the madding 
crowd. They are constantly renewing 
their strength by returning to the springs 
from which the sources of strength flow. 
They are constantly measuring themselves 
by the extent to which the life of the people 
whom they are serving has been changed 
and improved. They are constantly evalu- 
ating their effectiveness by the developing 
and expanding social points of view of 
their graduates. They share with all uni- 
versities the common responsibility of ad- 
vancing the cultural life of the people they 
serve. They do this by discovery and 
adding to the sum total of human knowl- 
edge. They do this by spreading knowl- 
edge, by cultivating an appreciation of the 
arts and by encouraging skill in their per- 
formance. They do this by exalting those 
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gentler virtues of life which are seldom 
related to material gain. They do this by 
teaching the importance of reserved judg- 
ment, of tolerance of personality and of 
breadth of point of view. They do this by 
breaking down the walls of provincialism 
and frowning upon pedantry. They im- 
prove the cultural life of the people by 
thinking about life, by attempting to un- 
derstand it and by trying to order it so as 
to serve mankind more faithfully and more 
propitiously. A university, if it be worthy 
of the name, no matter whether it be a state 
or a private university, is fundamentally 
and primarily dedicated to the freeing of 
the human spirit, to the improvement and 
the advancement of culture and the liberal- 
izing of the human mind through learning 
and the search for knowledge. 

These cultural concepts were major fea- 
tures in the dreams of the founders of the 
state universities of America. Those pio- 
neers thought that they were building for 
a new day, that they were laying the foun- 
dation stones for a new civilization, a civili- 
zation which should be steeped in and in- 
fluenced by the arts and the humanities on 
the one hand, and that should at the same 
time concern itself with the problems of 
health and economic betterment on the 
other. These two currents of influence 
came from different sources: One was from 
England, the other was indigenous to the 
American soil; one was historical and tra- 
ditional, the other was concerned with the 
problems and issues of the new environ- 
ment; one was interested in learning for 
its own sake, the other in learning for some 
useful purpose. Cherishing the past, the 
state universities at the same time build for 
the ,uture. As impractical and idealistic 
as any in their reverence of knowledge, 
they never lose themselves so completely as 
to forget their pragmatic sanctions. 

The state universities, as is shown by 
their early charters, by legislative acts and 
by provisions contained in the constitutions 
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of the states that have established such in- 
stitutions, have as their first responsibility 
that of cherishing and of transmitting the 
social and intellectual heritage of the race 
from one generation to another. However, 
it was not assumed that this heritage was 
to be passed on unchanged. There was to 
be improvement in it, constant additions 
to it, and the transmission of it was not to 
be confined to those who reside upon the 
campus; the benefits were to flow out in 
every direction and to all people. 

Long ago the state universities discarded 
for the most part the idea that their gen- 
eral humanizing influence was something to 
be confined to the humanities themselves. 
The expansion of the offerings in all the 
higher institutions of learning has been in 
response to the increasing complexity and 
differentiation of life itself. With this ex- 
pansion there has come the definite recog- 
nition that culture is the most important 
by-product of any program of education, 
that its true measure is the socializing in- 
fluence of the program one has _ been 
studying. 

To stimulate and cultivate the intellec- 
tual and artistic interests of people in gen- 
eral, to socialize the practice of medicine, 
dentistry, law, engineering—whatever the 
profession or calling may be—are high uni- 
versity functions and _ responsibilities. 
These responsibilities are coequal and co- 
incident with that of educating properly 
those who are to occupy positions of leader- 
ship in their communities, in the state and 
in the nation, as well as in their respective 
professions. 

Closely associated with these functions 
the state universities have another—a ser- 
vice function. Doubt still lingers in the 
minds of some, I know, as to how far a uni- 
versity should go, if at all, in extending its 
off-campus service to adults. There are 
those who look upon this practice as a 
prostitution of learning, and others who 
look upon it as a sheer and unmitigated 
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dissipation of the intellectual life. What- 
ever else may be said, it nevertheless is true 
that the state universities have accepted 
and are attempting to discharge this re- 
sponsibility with all the effectiveness at 
their command, and they are unabashed 
and without shame in doing it. If this be 
treason to the traditions of the university 
idea and ideal, then the state universities 
of America must for the most part live in 
a world of outcasts, for instead of decreasing 
their contacts with the world, they propose 
to increase them. 

The state universities hold that there is 
no intellectual service too undignified for 
them to perform. They maintain that 
every time they lift the intellectual level of 
any class or group, they enhance the intel- 
lectual opportunities of every other class or 
group. They maintain that every time 
they teach any group or class the impor- 
tance of relying upon tested information 
as the basis for action, they advance the 
cause of science. They maintain that every 
time they teach any class or group in 
society how to live better, to read more and 
to read more discriminatingly, to do any of 
the things which stimulate intellectual or 
esthetic interest and effort, they thereby 
enlarge the group’s outlook on life, make 
its members more cosmopolitan in their 
points of view and improve their standard 
of living. These are services which no 
state university would shrink from per- 
forming. 

The chief danger inhering in university 
circles is that they will become intellectual- 
ized and standardized, that their pliability 
and usefulness as educational institutions 
will be minimized, if not destroyed. This 
does not mean that there may not be per- 
sons on any campus who work best and 
accomplish most when they are freest from 
social contacts, nor does it mean that these 
institutions should be so neglectful of 
standards and requirements as to be cheap 
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imitations of a university. Certainly any 
university that loses step with current 
movements, that fails to give consideration 
to the sweeping changes that are occurring 
in every part of the world, will soon become 
archaic and incompetent to educate youth 
for the exercise of leadership. 

The state universities of America to-day 
are gravely concerned about their future 
status and usefulness. They behold a 
movement for tax reduction affecting all 
institutions alike without regard to their 
importance in the present crisis. If the 
programs and incomes of the state universi- 
ties are to fluctuate up and down with 
every political wind that blows, then both 
public welfare and the economic life of the 
commonwealth they are maintained to 
serve will suffer. 

History records the important fact that 
whenever nations diminish their interest in 
and support of their universities they soon 
become second-rate nations. There may 
be other factors, to be sure, which are re- 
sponsible for their decline. Both Spain 
and Portugal are nations that once enjoyed 
positions of world leadership—nations 
whose universities once flourished ; they are 
now no longer numbered among the world 
powers. But little nations like Denmark 
and Holland and Switzerland, possessing a 
profound respect for their universities, de- 
pending upon intelligence rather than arms 
for their strength, are nations that are 
playing an increasingly conspicuous part 
in international councils. 

If America wishes to skip a generation 
in her intellectual leadership, she has only 
to do what I saw Russia do four years ago. 
Russia deprived her professors, many of 
whom were among the really great scholars 
of Europe, of everything they needed; she 
exiled some of them; she reduced her sup- 
port of the universities to a mere bagatelle. 
Salaries disappeared, teaching became un- 
attractive, research impossible, and the fel- 
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lowships and scholarships that should have 
been filled with the most talented young 
men were filled with the stupid and the 
ignorant. To bring the teaching staff of 
any level of education nearer to the level 
of mere subsistence means fewer books, 
fewer magazines, less science, less progress, 
a weakened professional interest, and it 
makes the profession itself less attractive. 
The social gains that we think we are ac- 
quiring by such a procedure are always 
accomplished by heavy corresponding 
losses. 

In the course of great business depres- 
sions we test our intelligence and inventory 
our convictions. Each of the preceding de- 
pressions in America was accompanied or 
immediately followed by a great educa- 
tional revival and reawakening. It was at 
such times that the foresighted pioneers of 
this country gathered strength and pre- 
pared for a new day by improving their 
educational system. Men recognized that 
the problems of life were becoming more 
numerous and more difficult and that their 
solution was possible only through educa- 
tion. They knew that an ignorant nation 
would be a backward nation and that an 
ignorant people would possess few of the 
blessings of life. Apparently they under- 
stood that men pay for the things they do 
not have quite as truly as they pay for the 
things they. do have, but they pay for the 
things that they do not have with a differ- 
ent coin from that which they use in pay- 
ing for the things they do have. 

There were men during each of the pre- 
ceding depressions who spent their time 
tinkering with this and with that, and to 
some effect. There were men who said that 
the only way to save the situation was to 
curtail expenses, and this was done, some- 
times wisely, sometimes unwisely. There 
were men in those days who struck quickly 
and effectively at the humanitarian and 
welfare institutions, crippling them in cer- 
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tain localities for a generation or more. 
But out of the welter of chaos and uncer- 
tainty and disappointment and unrest 
there emerged each time a stronger and 
more profound faith in the importance and 
value and necessity of American education. 

Now we are in the midst of another de- 
pression. The same forces, the same battle 
cries, the same demands are being made to- 
day that were made upon similar former 
oceasions. America’s faith in democracy 
is running the gauntlet again; it is receiv- 
ing another and, perhaps, its most supreme 
test. If she listens to the voices of some, 
America will revert to the practices of 
earlier days, to simpler problems and to 
lower standards of living. But life will not 
move backward. We shall not resign our- 
selves to defeat. On the contrary, we shall, 
I predict—indeed, there is no other way 
for us—do as our fathers did; that is, in- 
ventory the processes of education, modify 
and strengthen them and build for a new 
day. The civilization we enjoy was made 
by education. The breakdown of our eco- 
nomic processes is due largely to our fail- 
ure to profit by the teachings of education. 
We shall not discard the instruments of 
growth and hope. A nation that thinks in 
terms of to-morrow moves on; a nation that 
thinks in terms of yesterday perishes. 

The future state of the nation will not 
be decided by seeking substitutes for brains 
nor by curtailing the training provided for 
the creative talents of youth. That nation 
that has courageous and forward-looking 
leaders who dare, in the midst of the pres- 
ent world crisis, to provide, encourage, 
foster and improve education, and espe- 
cially education for leadership, will be the 
nation that will write the history of the 
next generation. The world of the future 
will belong to the men whose understand- 
ing is based upon knowledge. 

America is making or is about to make a 
momentous decision. It is the decision as 
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to what place she shall oceupy among the 
nations of the earth in the near future. 
Some think this decision calls for a great 
army and navy; others for high tariff 
walls; others for national isolation; others 
for the breakdown of capitalism, and so on 
throughout a long list of proposals. But 
if the history of American life and tradi- 
tion teaches any lesson, it is that the de- 
cision will be made in terms of the kind of 
education she provides for training in citi- 
zenship and for economic growth and de- 
velopment. 

England is making the same decision. 
Her distress has been greater than ours. It 
is reported by the press that England has 
not reduced her appropriations for higher 
education. She is holding fast and with 
grim determination to the thought that a 
competently trained intellectual leadership 
was never more necessary than now. She 
is paying the duty to intelligence that any 
nation must pay if it is not to be sub- 
merged by its own ignorance. 

Few would venture the assertion that the 
problems of America are not so difficult as 
those of England or that those that lie 
ahead are not to be of increasing impor- 
tance to us. Shall we wait for time and 
circumstance and such temporary adjust- 
ments as we are able to make to point the 
way to their solution? Shall we sap the 
sources of intellectual strength when the 
struggle for existence is being intensified ? 
Or shall we encourage the universities to 
use their resources to the utmost in study- 
ing the political, moral and economic prob- 
lems of the world? If the latter course be 
preferable, the universities must constantly 
be modified in the light of changing con- 
ditions and needs. 

What are some of these conditions and 
needs? Just now we are especially con- 
scious of the fact that the graduates of our 
publie schools and even of our colleges and 
universities are helplessly ignorant about 
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governmental matters. They know little— 
precious little—about the structure of gov- 
ernment, and they are not always animated 
by an impelling urge to uphold, support 
and advance the interests and the welfare 
of government. 

Neither education nor public opinion has 
equipped any class as yet with a knowledge 
of the importance of upholding the dy- 
namie foreefulness of government. That 
accounts partly for the waste, greed, selfish- 
ness, lack of vision, poverty of programs 
and general impotency we face in govern- 
mental matters. 

Then, too, so it seems to me, we are prac- 
tically a nation of economic illiterates. 
Certainly the great body of the American 
public knows little or nothing about the 
principles of economics. Indeed, it is even 
doubtful whether professors of economics 
have known much about the principles of 
economies until recently. Our failure to 
teach the principles of economics is due 
either to our ignorance of these principles 
or to the fact that we were afraid to teach 
them. Practically every student goes from 
us to-day uninstructed and ignorant of ex- 
change, currencies, commerce and the part 
which gold and commodities must play in 
maintaining credit and world trade. Not 
only are we ignorant of these matters, but 
as a people we have become the victims of 
the grossest and most inexcusable exploita- 
tions. Millions of persons, in fact practi- 
cally every one possessing any money at all 
in recent years, has bought, ofttimes on 
what was apparently good advice, stocks 
and bonds to provide for his old age or his 
dependents, only to learn that those who 
advised him to buy were quite as ignorant 
of the value of the paper they were selling 
as he was himself. How the mighty have 
fallen! Great captains of industry are 
seeking release from their angry stock- 
holders by death or exile, leaving in their 
wake the devastated hopes and destroyed 
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ambitions of thousands upon thousands of 
persons. 

To ignorance of government and of eco- 
nomics must be added ignorance of tariffs 
and international relationships. Do the 
American people know what tariffs really 
are, how they affect trade generally, and 
what the consequences of them are upon 
every phase of business in American life? 
Do they know how militant nationalism 
will affect the standards of living and the 
possibilities of international peace? The 
nations of the earth have built tariff walls 
around themselves that stand like jagged 
dragon’s teeth, behind which the people are 
hiding. Thus they are creating new forms 
of selfishness and laying new bases for 
world wars. Should not the universities 
make it clear that the salvation of the na- 
tions of the earth lies more in their inter- 
dependence than in their independence? 
Must we wait to educate a generation of 
youth in these matters, or shall we under- 
take to reach the masses through extension 
services of the universities? That is some- 
thing the state universities are peculiarly 
adapted to do. 

State universities maintain that, in addi- 
tion, they are faced with the obligation of 
promoting the economic rehabilitation of 
the areas in which they reside. Closely as- 
sociated with business, industry and agri- 
culture, they are constantly engaged in re- 
placing worn-out processes with new ones, 
so as to prevent the complete breakdown of 
agricultural, industrial and economic life. 
We know that science destroys that which 
she produces by producing something bet- 
ter or something that can be produced more 
cheaply. We know that all around about 
us there are industries, forms of business 
and agricultural pursuits passing out of 
existence because of new discoveries or new 
inventions. The pathway of the industrial 
life of America is strewn with the wrecks 
If there were time 


which science has made. 
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I could point to a number of discoveries in 
the laboratories of scientific men of this 
country and abroad that will, in the next 
few years, mean that many forms of busi- 
ness and of agriculture will disappear. The 
time has arrived when the scientific men 
need to paint a new picture and to tell a 
new story. It is a picture or story of the 
future. It is a story which will substitute 
hope for despair, optimism for pessimism. 
It is a story of research programs which 
will aid in the economic rehabilitation of 
America. 

It will not be sufficient to confine our 
efforts to research designed to help with 
the economic restoration of our country. 
There is great need for the study of a num- 
ber of other important problems, such, for 
example, as taxes and taxation, invest- 
ments, the utilization of land, for millions 
of acres of land in many states are revert- 
ing to the states because of tax delinquen- 
cies, thus creating new public domains. 
And especially is there need for solving, if 
it is at all possible, the unemployment 
problem. All of which means the univer- 
sity should be the one center to which the 
people of the state could and would look for 
unbiased, disinterested knowledge and con- 
sideration of public questions. 

I saw the state universities of Australia 
performing this service. The most dra- 
matic illustration was the balancing of the 
Australian budget. For twenty years 
Australia had been living on an unbalanced 
budget. She had been paying her interest 
by borrowing more money and by creating 
heavier debts from year to year. Then the 
crisis came. She could borrow no more 
money. She could not meet her interest 
obligations nor maintain her government. 
Thereupon the political leaders, not know- 
ing where else to turn, did something 
unique in the annals of world polities and 
education. They sent for the professors of 
political economy in the various state uni- 
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versities. These men, who already knew 
more about the economics of Australia than 
all the politicians combined, came with 
their charts, pooled their knowledge, pre- 
pared additional charts and maps, and then 
they in turn did something unique—they 
invited the premiers of the various states, 
including the premier of the dominion, to 
attend a short course and be instructed in 
the simplest lessons of economies. The bills 
that needed to be passed by the federal 
parliament and the various state parlia- 
ments were written by the professors and 
carried back by the premiers to their re- 
spective parliaments, which passed those 
bills without change in every instance ex- 
cept one, and that was in New South Wales, 
where the premier changed the bill for 
political reasons, with the result that the 
budget of that state remained unbalanced 
until this premier was dispossessed of his 
office. 

Perhaps it is too much to expect that 
America will place such reliance upon her 
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universities, but signs are not wanting that 
many of the states are calling with increas- 
ing frequency upon their universities for 
assistance in the solution of their problems. 
The life, spirit and work of the state uni- 
versities are deeply affected and colored by 
these practical demands. This relation- 
ship, which inheres in the very purpose and 
nature of the state institutions, I would ac- 
centuate. If they are faithful to their pur- 
pose and to their constituencies, the state 
universities will be dynamic institutions to 
which society will look with increasing fre- 
quency and pride for advice and assistance 
in political matters and economic affairs, 
as well as in the consideration of things of 
a purely intellectual character. 

All social engineering must rest even- 
tually upon some education. It is infinitely 
better that social change should be guided 
by trained and informed intelligence rather 
than by untutored emotion or uninformed 
politics. And therein lies the challenge of 
the new day for the universities. 


THE BRITISH UNIVERSITY 


By Sir JAMES COLQUHOUN IRVINE 
PRINCIPAL AND VICE-CHANCELLOR, UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS 


I HAVE to attempt the forbidding task of 
speaking on a subject almost boundless in 
its range, and my first duty is to impose 
upon myself a severe economy of words; 
but this restriction must not preclude me 
from expressing my deep sense of obliga- 
tion to the chancellor and trustees of New 
York University. The signal honor they 
have done me by including my name in the 
list of those privileged to speak on this 
occasion—an occasion which revived in so 
fitting a manner the proceedings of a cen- 
tury ago—is one which I appreciate very 
highly indeed. 

My theme is ‘‘The University To-day ; its 
Aims and Province,’’ and in dealing with 


it I shall avoid belaboring you with details 
or statistics and shall give only generaliza- 
tions of the situation as I see it, confining 
myself for the time being to the British 
universities, lest an attempt to sketch too 
wide a field result in blurred and indistinct 
outlines. I begin by expressing my belief 
that at all times, and particularly in the 
disquieting age in which we live, the future 
is more important than the present and the 
question ‘‘What do you propose to do?”’ 
is more urgent than its counterpart, ‘‘ What 
have you done in the past?’’ I shall bear 
this in mind in what I have to say, yet in 
every aspect of my work, public, scientific 
or administrative, I find myself increas- 
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ingly disposed to trace events to causes and 
to place causes within their historical 
framework. As an approach to my theme 
and for the further reason that we are re- 
calling a centenary, I accordingly invite 
you to bridge an ocean of space with a cen- 
tury of time and to visualize the conditions 
of Europe at the period when the efforts 
to establish this university were approach- 
ing a triumphant conclusion. 

It was a time of disorder and unrest in 
the Old World—the tumult of the second 
Paris Revolution of 1830 had scarcely died 
away before it was echoed in the unsuccess- 
ful risings in Poland, in Spain and in 
Portugal; Belgium had broken off from 
Holland, and while it was still the case that 
‘‘Prussian policy was made alternately at 
Vienna and St. Petersburg,’’ yet Austria 
was herself domestically distracted and 
only Russia seemed secure. Equally, when 
we turn to look at England we see a social 
and political chaos seething with movement, 
yet of extraordinary interest, for it was the 
period of the great reforms. Agitation for 
electoral change had reached a climax be- 
tween 1830 and 1832, and the passage of 
the reform bill was followed in quick suc- 
cession by the first of the factory acts, by 
the slavery-emancipation bill, by the poor 
law amendment act and by other evidences 
of the growth of a practical humanitarian- 
ism intermingled, be it noted, with a quick- 
ening interest in the spiritual life which 
found outward expression in many ways, 
of which the strivings of the Tractarians 
and the Oxford Movement may be cited as 
conspicuous but by no means unique ex- 
amples. Looking at the surface of things, 
one might well delude oneself into the be- 
lief that, while Europe as a whole was 
troubled, it was a golden age of progress 
in Britain, and we would fain hope that the 
universities might claim both the credit of 
its initiation and the leadership of its de- 
velopment. It was far from being a golden 
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age, save in the sense that the industrial 
fortunes were being built up. Indeed, a 
study of the period leads to the belief that 
it showed many grim resemblances with our 
own and was no less tragic. Listen to what 
Dr. Thomas Arnold, whom no one could 
claim as a pessimist, wrote to a friend: 
‘*You will be struck, I think, with the close 
resemblance of our own state with that of 
the Jews before the second destruction of 
Jerusalem,’’ and he followed it up by 
quoting Isaiah in words which might apply 
to-day : ‘‘ And the people shall be oppressed 
every one by another and every one by his 
neighbor: the child shall behave himself 
proudly against the ancient and the base 
against the honorable.”’ 

But if the universities were not the 
originators of the humanitarian movements 
to which I have referred they were at least 
quick to adapt themselves to changing con- 
ditions and to take an active part in the 
intellectual emancipation of Britain which 
marked the nineteenth century. This was no 
easy development. In 1832 the university 
equipment of England was sadly insuffi- 
cient when regarded from the standpoint 
of to-day. The great universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge stood supreme, but- 
tressed by traditions which linked them 
with the Middle Ages, yet burdened with 
restrictions which made them inaccessible 
to many who could have used their facili- 
ties to the utmost advantage. The glorious 
isolation of Oxford and Cambridge was, 
however, already in course of being broken 
down. Although the new University of 
Durham, founded in 1827, was largely Ox- 
ford over again on a scale reduced in size 
and less costly in operation, the establish- 
ment of the University of London in 1828 
marked a complete departure from the tra- 
ditional model. The underlying idea of 
this foundation was to afford university 
status to certain metropolitan colleges and 
to affiliate them in a central administration, 
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but of equal importance and greater nov- 
elty was the system of making university 
degrees available to external students who 
obtained their instruction elsewhere and 
whose contact with the parent university 
was limited to taking degree examinations. 
It was a bold experiment in unfettered 
democratic education, one which has found 
its counterpart in this university, and only 
students of resolute character and determi- 
nation could qualify under a system so ex- 
acting ; despite many difficulties, the scheme 
has expanded beyond the dreams of its 
creators and operators to-day with astonish- 
ing success. 

So much for the position in England; 
what of Scotland in 1832? In my own 
country there was little need for university 
expansion or for the introduction of a more 
elastic and more democratic system of 
higher education. Thanks in large measure 
to the foresight of the princes of the church 
the small population of Seotland had for 
centuries been served by no fewer than four 
endowed universities, their roots deep in 
pre-Reformation times, their doors open 
widely to all. Duke’s son and ploughman 
sat on the same benches, and learning was 
cultivated on a little oatmeal as well as on 
more generous fare. One of the chief aims 
of these venerable institutions was to secure 
that the ‘‘lad 0’ pairts’’ should receive the 
same educational opportunities as those 
more fortunately endowed—the case of 
your own James Wilson, a name shared by 
St. Andrews and Philadelphia, may be 
taken as typical—and in this respect the 
machinery of higher education as laid down 
in Scotland before the days of Columbus 
became essentially the model of university 
development in the restless nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Among the many complex causes respon- 
sible for what was in effect an academic 
revolution in Britain mention may be made 
only of two outstanding factors. To their 
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lasting credit there has always been a ready 
response on the part of British working 
people to offers of instruction in the funda- 
mental principles underlying their daily 
tasks, and this gradually developed into a 
demand for access to some share of cultural 
learning. Proposals to meet this demand 
were coldly received by the pundits, but it 
was the age of Benthamism and of prac- 
tical philanthropy and in consequence vari- 
ous colleges or institutions were founded in 
which evening instruction was given to 
those who spent their days in earning their 
livelihood ; for the most part their program 
of study was frankly utilitarian but not ex- 
clusively so, and as the century progressed 
a change of objective can be discerned. 
Improvements in the schools had created 
a more fully educated public and the rapid 
advances of the experimental sciences 
struck the popular imagination forcibly. 
The formation of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, the bril- 
liant discoveries of the scientific men them- 
selves, supplemented by their eloquence as 
public lecturers, and the feud between sci- 
ence and religion all contributed to this 
end. When such a movement coincides 
with the spread of the idea that university 
education should be made more widely 
available to those qualified to benefit from 
it the result is inevitable. New colleges of 
a different type sprang into existence in 
England and Wales; for the most part they 
were located in the cities, were supported 
largely by public-spirited generosity, sup- 
plemented by public funds, and they aimed 
at giving a general education which acquired 
from the first a distinct scientific bias. A 
useful purpose was served by these colleges, 
but in the absence of powers to grant de- 
grees they had no alternative but to pre- 
pare their students for the examinations of 
London University. Such a system could 
only be transitory, and from the beginning 
of the present century these colleges have 
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one by one been raised to the status of 
independent universities, so that, in the 
period now under review, while Scotland 
retained her four ancient foundations the 
universities of England and Wales in- 
creased from two to twelve. The change 
involved much more than a mere exaltation 
in numbers, for university education had 
penetrated into many different strata and 
had been made available to women; science 
had come into its own, original research 
had become the fashion and had brought 
the universities into close touch with in- 
dustry ; learning was no longer isolated in 
a semi-monastic seclusion. 

Speaking generally, this was the situa- 
tion at the outbreak of the Great War, and 
there seemed every prospect that for many 
years to come Britain would enjoy peace- 
fully the advantages which might be ex- 
pected to follow from having at last made 
adequate university provision for all classes 
of the community. The tragic interlude of 
1914-1918 shattered many of these dreams. 
A complete student generation was cut off, 
there were many gaps in the ranks of uni- 
versity teachers at roll-call in 1919 and the 
universities unexpectedly found themselves 
in straitened circumstances. Even the old- 
est and best endowed were placed under the 
necessity of accepting additional help from 
the government, and this dependence on 
treasury grants has increased in the past 
fourteen years in proportion as the capacity 
of the private, benefactor has diminished. 
True, there is no such thing as a state uni- 
versity in Britain, but it is equally true 
that there is no university financially inde- 
pendent of the state. Although there 
seems no immediate danger that the free- 
dom of the universities may be jeopardized 
through increasing dependence on public 
funds, this possibility can not be ignored 
should government contributions become 
the major part of the effective income. 
‘*He who pays the piper calls the tune,’’ is 
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a proverb with many applications. If this 
materializes the result may well be dis- 
astrous, for the British attitude, based on 
long experience, is that a university must 
be a free institution prescribing its own 
conditions for all its activities and not 
merely part of a government educational 
machine. Among other consequences of 
the war which affect the universities pro- 
foundly is the increased number of stu- 
dents who have been attracted to the 
learned professions and, more particularly, 
to science as applicable to industry. This 
movement has been accelerated by the fact 
that the financial way has been made 
smooth for the student of modest means. 
Indeed, there is a growing feeling that it 
has been made too smooth, and it has even 
been said that ‘‘the ladder of learning used 
to be difficult of ascent but now it is has be- 
come a subsidized escalator.’’ Not only 
have public funds been made available for 
students’ assistance during their under- 
graduate years, but the government, acting 
through the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, makes generous pro- 
vision for the maintenance of selected grad- 
uates who afterwards undertake scientific 
research work. Were it not for the fact 
that the universities have jealously pre- 
served their autonomy, they might by this 
time have been swamped by an excessive 
student population; as matters stand, this 
possibility is not remote and the universi- 
ties are crowded. Mass production is not 
very successful in dealing with the human 
intellect, and although some universities in 
virtue of their collegiate division and their 
methods of instruction have in large mea- 
sure avoided this pitfall, the same can not 
be said of other places and the situation 
gives cause for some anxiety. Neverthe- 
less, universities confronted with the diffi- 
culty of unwieldy numbers are struggling 
in the most praiseworthy manner to pre- 
serve the human contact between teacher 
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and taught, bearing in mind that to fulfil 
its highest functions a university must deal 
with individuals and not with groups. In 
my opinion the only real solution of this 
problem, so far as British conditions are 
concerned, lies in the subdivision of a uni- 
versity into residential colleges, each pro- 
vided with a staff of specialist tutors. It is 
a curious fact that in this progressive age 
there should arise the necessity for a return 
to the old monastic spirit of learning in 
which the relationship between professor 
and student is virtually that of master and 
disciple. To make such cooperation effec- 
tive demands, however, that an adequate 
social and academic status is afforded to 
senior members of a university staff. It 
ean fairly be said that this is certainly the 
ease in Britain, where the title of professor 
is strictly guarded; no cause is given to a 
professor to look upon himself as a hired 
man of the governing body; for good or 
ill, the professor is entrusted with the en- 
tire control of his subject; he occupies a 
position of responsibility and guaranteed 
tenure within the academic circle and he 
holds an assured honored place in the social 
life of the outer community. The system 
is sound and has developed naturally; it 
survives because of its inherent merit. 
These are generalizations and I turn now 
to details, recognizing that it is an exceed- 
ingly difficult matter to summarize the aims 
and province of universities so divergent in 
type and in tradition as those which I have 
described, for it must be remembered that 
the British universities are naturally di- 
visible into four distinct groups. A pre- 
liminary survey reveals only two classes— 
old and new—and under old universities I 
include those founded prior to the Refor- 
mation, that great dividing line in British 
history. In the order of their foundation 
these old universities consist of Oxford, 
Cambridge, St. Andrews, Glasgow and 
Aberdeen, with Edinburgh added, although 
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just outwith the strict terms of my defini- 
tion. But for various reasons this group 
can be subdivided into Oxford and Cam- 
bridge for the one part and the Scottish 
universities for the other. London Univer- 
sity, with its complex organization and its 
unique relationship with the external stu- 
dent, forms a category by itself, while the 
provincial English universities, together 
with the University of Wales, form a fourth 
separate group. Without reference to creed 
or color, men and women are admitted to 
the studentship of these universities under 
essentially equal conditions, the only ex- 
ception being Cambridge, which is in part 
restricted to men. All the universities 
recognize that it is advisable to impose 
severe entrance tests and to preserve uni- 
formity in this important matter. Simi- 
larly they all make provision for the fact 
that students who attend them belong ap- 
proximately to one or other of two cate- 
gories. For the undergraduate who may 
have no aptitude or inclination for special- 
ized study, there is the general education 
of a ‘‘pass degree’’ in arts or in science, 
while for students found capable of inten- 
sive study there is the honors degree and 
ultimately the doctorate. In the average 
course leading to a pass degree a conserva- 
tive spirit reigns and as the old well-estab- 
lished subjects still dominate the curricu- 
lum, a degree of this kind rarely includes 
studies directly applicable to the practical 
affairs of life. On the other hand, the cur- 
riculum for an honors degree is more nar- 
row in scope and the standard of specializa- 
tion demanded has reached a stage when a 
dangerous situation is in sight. The re- 
wards open to the holders of good honors 
degrees are numerous and cover every field 
of human activity both at home and in the 
uttermost corners of the Empire. In con- 
sequence the schools have forced the pace 
in systematically preparing their best pu- 
pils for the honors courses of the universi- 
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ties, and these institutions in turn have 
tightened their standards until a vicious 
circle has been created. Now, early special- 
ization is almost invariably premature spe- 
cialization and leads to over-specialization, 
a type of education which rarely produces 
the man or woman with an outlook broad 
enough to face the conditions of to-day. I 
must confess that I regard the prospect of 
British university graduates becoming to 
an increasing extent efficient but narrow 
specialists as one of the most serious dan- 
gers with which we are confronted, particu- 
larly when the tendency is on the increase 
to regard the pursuit of learning as the 
pursuit of a job. Premature specializa- 
tion, particularly when directly to material 
ends, seems an ill preparation for leader- 
ship. 

In other respects also, it must be con- 
fessed that the British universities are now 
beset with difficulties. They can not stand 
still, for stagnation is destruction, nor can 
they move freely forward, for financial con- 
ditions demand a halting stage and the best 
must be made of available resources. One 
of their immediate problems is the question 
of increasing student numbers, to which I 
have already referred, and another is the 
decision as to how far universities are justi- 
fied in opening still further their doors 
to instruction and degrees in purely utili- 
tarian subjects. For centuries the main 
avenue to the church, to law and to medi- 
cine has been .through the portals of the 
universities, and other professions have one 
by one been adopted as worthy of univer- 
sity recognition. To what extent this 
policy should be extended is keenly de- 
bated, and probably most of such discus- 
sion has centered round the granting of 
degrees in commerce and the institution of 
courses in such subjects as citizenship and 
business administration. Now in Britain, 
as elsewhere, there is a natural tendency on 
the part of universities to yield to the pres- 
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sure of public opinion, however unin- 
formed, and to engage in developments 
which will yield an advantage over com- 
petitive institutions. And on first inspec- 
tion one may reasonably ask ‘‘ Why not?’’ 
The principle of professional education has 
for long been accepted by the British uni- 
versities. If medicine be admitted, why 
not dentistry and pharmacy? If biology 
be suitable for a university degree, agri- 
culture and forestry have an equal claim. 
Why not expand the list indefinitely to 
meet man’s rapidly changing needs? You 
can reconstruct for yourselves the ebb and 
flow of the arguments. ‘‘Learning for 
learning’s sake,’’ cries one side. ‘‘Knowl- 
edge is the handmaiden of progress,’’ re- 
torts the other. 

It is my belief that the British universi- 
ties, having moved with extreme caution in 
this respect, will not readily be induced to 
add to the departments of applied studies 
leading to degrees. For one thing, to mul- 
tiply such departments involves an expen- 
diture which under present conditions few 
universities could afford, but this is not the 
only or the most important factor. There 
is, in Britain, a strongly rooted opinion, 
and I believe a growing body of opinion, 
that the essential function of a university 
is to train the mind and that the type of 
disinterested study which has stood the test 
of time in the ancient universities is best 
suited to nourish the growing intellect. It 
is the old question of whether it is better to 
pursue knowledge or to acquire wisdom, 
and if I read the situation aright the seek- 
ers after wisdom are in the ascendancy. 
With this verdict I personally agree. 
There is a vast difference between the tech- 
nically trained mind and the educated 
mind; both are necessary, but the uni- 
versity is not the place to produce both 
if it is to preserve its character of be- 
ing a mother of learning and a home of 
seekers after truth. It was an evil day 
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for Britain when it could be said that 
‘“‘God made the country, but man made 
the town’’; and it will be an evil day for 
the world if it can ever be added that 
‘‘man made the towns, but the universi- 
ties made the factories.’’ This does not 
imply that the universities should stand 
aloof from the practical affairs of life. Far 
from it, for my attitude is that the univer- 
sities will continue to produce leaders of 
both thought and action if they make it 
their special aim to produce thinkers.* 

Emphatically, I have no quarrel with 
systematic training in the applications of 
knowledge or with a high standard of spe- 
cialization. To adopt such an attitude 
would be foolish, but I have come to the 
conclusion that the provinces of a univer- 
sity and a technical college are utterly dis- 
tinct ; as institutions they demand and pro- 
duce different types of mind, and the 
ground they possess in common is infinitely 
less than is generally imagined. In short, 
a university is responsible for enlarging the 
boundaries of knowledge rather than for 
colonizing the territory it explores. 

Unless I am to withdraw my promise to 
economize in words, I must not refer to 
other problems which now engage the at- 
tention of the British universities. The 
questions of how far theological training, 
which is centered largely in the old uni- 
versities, should be retained and whether 
it is the duty of a university to foster the 
spiritual as well as the intellectual life can 
be but mentioned and left undiscussed. I 
turn therefore to the future. It is a truism 
to say that the world needs leaders and that 
no educational system can be so organized 
as to produce leaders with the same regu- 
larity as the universities provide doctors or 
barristers or politicians. Yet the power of 
leadership is greatest when coupled with 

1‘*Happy is he who can search out the causes 
of things, for thereby he masters all fear and is 


throned above fate.’’—The words were uttered in 
the fifteenth century and are true to-day. 
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the wisdom and understanding the univer- 
sities strive to provide, and I often wonder 
if our present methods, in which we at- 
tempt to ignore the biological law that the 
efficiency of the few is secured by the sacri- 
fice of the inefficient many, are more likely 
to lead to a dull uniformity than to produce 
the particular men the world requires. 
Nevertheless, I believe that if the British 
universities can be adequately financed 
without political interference and can, in 
consequence, remain free independent insti- 
tutions they are unlikely to fail in the 
transmutation of wisdom into leadership. 
To afford this opportunity demands a con- 
centration of effort on the part of univer- 
sity teachers and administrators, and there 
are signs that this effort is being made. 
The swing of the pendulum is in the direc- 
tion of more personal tuition, and this in 
the end demands a more drastic selection 
of students and a more widely spread 
adoption of the tutorial residential system. 
The traditional lecture courses may not be 
altogether doomed, but they will become less 
prominent than at present and the same 
may be said of the examination system, 
which after all has a comparatively short 
history. A greater measure of relief from 
routine work must be afforded to senior 
members of the teaching staffs, if the world 
is to ‘‘read and reap’’ the products of the 
mature original mind working under less 
distracting conditions. The United States 
of America has already adopted this idea 
and stands on the threshold of a great de- 
velopment in the foundation of the center 
of advanced learning recently instituted at 
Princeton. I believe that the province of 
the British universities will shrink rather 
than expand. The demands of the Empire 
for trained graduates will diminish as the 
Dominions and ultimately the Colonies 
make provision for their own needs; within 
a generation the necessity for adult educa- 
tion on the lines now practiced in the 
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British universities will vanish; there will 
be a greater tendency to relegate particu- 
lar types of highly specialized study to 
separate foundations and the universities 
proper will be enabled to return to their 
original position of being places dedicated 
to learning. Meanwhile the technical uni- 
versity will emerge as a distinctive entity, 
with the duty of applying knowledge as its 
main objective. 

There is no organized policy of univer- 
sity education in Britain—each institution 
is largely a law unto itself—and I have 
framed my conclusions on a study of gen- 
eral tendencies, there being no other evi- 
dence to go on, but although it may appear 
haphazard to expect that the conditions of 
to-day can still be met when the universi- 
ties continue to focus on the training of the 
intellect, I believe the results justify the 
system. I am not alone in this opinion. 
In the midst of his speculations on the 
spaceless timeless universe Einstein sud- 
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denly strikes a human note. ‘‘More than 
ever before,’’ he says, ‘‘the fate of civilized 
mankind hangs on the moral forces which 
it is able to call forth.’’ ‘‘Whence can 
come the forces for such a development ?”’ 
‘‘Only from those who in youthful years 
have been afforded through study the pos- 
sibility of strengthening the intellect and 
freeing the outlook.’’ After all, a univer- 
sity has to deal with individuals who are 
prepared to dedicate themselves to learning 
and to the eternal pursuit of truth. 

Man with his burning soul 

Has but an hour of breath 

To build a ship of truth 

In which his soul may sail, 

Sail on the sea of death. 

For death takes toll 

Of beauty, courage, youth, 

Of all but truth. 

In the future, as in the past, the univer- 
sities will be judged by the way each one 
of us steers his frail bark on that lonely 
voyage. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATIONAL ADVANCE IN SMYRNA, 
TURKEY 

Tue Governor of Izmir (Smyrna), Turkey, 
Kazim Pasha, and the Director of Education, 
Nailli Bey, are developing a three-year program 
to eliminate entirely illiteracy in the Province 
of Smyrna, one of the most populous and 
wealthy districts in Turkey. As a result of this 
program one hundred and fifty new primary 
school buildings have been built this past year 
in one hundred and fifty different villages in 
the area. The central authorities furnish the 
skilled labor, and the interior furnishings, the 
village people furnish all the unskilled labor, 
the land (which ineludes one acre for play- 
ground and a couple of acres for garden plots), 
and the building material. 

This coming year one hundred and fifty new 
buildings are projected, and within three years 
each of the six hundred and sixty-six villages 
of the province, together with its several cities, 


will be adequately supplied with schools for pri- 
mary education. 

Secondary schools are being erected in the 
larger centers. The teaching in the area has 
already had men such as Monsieur Ferriére, 
Monsieur Bovet and Dr. Paul Monroe to in- 
spect and criticize, and the school leaders are 
in touch with the most advanced educational 
methods. 

Instead of following the urban program, 
rural schools have a program of their own, 
tending to train their children to adapt them- 
selves to their rural environment. The present 
plan envisages not only mass production in edu- 
cation, but also a type of education correspond- 
ing to the needs of the field, and a quality of 
education based on the best modern technique. 

In recent months two American educators who 
have seen primary schools in various countries 
are reported to have given high praise to these 
village and primary schools. 
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DEPENDENT CHILDREN 

THaT the proportion of dependent children 
cared for away from their homes and the kind 
of care they receive varies widely from city to 
city is indicated in the report on “Care of De- 
pendent and Neglected Children” in 1930 issued 
by the Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor. 

Statistics reported by agencies in 16 cities 
show that while one city reported only 20 chil- 
dren per 10,000 population under 21 years of 
age cared for in foster homes and institutions, 9 
cities reported from 100 to 174 children per 10,- 
000 cared for in this way. 

Despite the increasing emphasis on the use of 
foster homes over institutions, in 11 of 21 com- 
munities reporting on this subject there were 
more children in institutions than in foster 
homes at the end of 1930, the proportion rang- 
ing from 53 per cent. in Buffalo to 95 per cent. 
in New Orleans. In nine communities more 
children were in foster homes than in institu- 
tions. About three fourths of the children under 
care away from home in Minneapolis, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, and Lancaster, received this 
form of care. 

The actual number of children served annu- 
ally by child-placing agencies is difficult to de- 
termine, because the shifting of children from 
foster homes to institutions and vice versa may 
cause the same children to be counted twice; 
however, unduplicated counts received by the 
Children’s Bureau in 1930 from 16 metropolitan 
areas showed 23,000 dependent and neglected 
children in foster homes and institutions in that 
year, a rate of about 117 per 10,000 population 
under 21 years of age. The 16 areas are Can- 
ton, Buffalo, Louisville, Cincinnati, Wichita, 
Cleveland, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth, Lan- 
easter, Dayton, Akron, New Orleans, Harris- 
burg, Grand Rapids and Sharon. 

That the care of children in institutions lies 
largely in private hands is indicated by figures 
reported to the bureau showing that only 13 
per cent. of the children in institutions were in 
those maintained by public support. 


POST-GRADUATE HIGH-SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 
In answer to inquiries made by the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, Dr. Wm. John 
Cooper, many superintendents reported that 
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there were three or four times more post-gradu- 
ates in school this year than were enrolled a few 
years ago. One city, Minneapolis, reported as 
many as 505 graduate students. High-school 
registration of former graduates has increased 
800 per cent. throughout the United States in 
the last ten years. 

The past year has witnessed a greater jump 
in the number of post-graduates enrolled in 
America’s high schools than ever before, due, it 
is believed, to a plea of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Unemployment Relief for high-school 
graduates to return for further study and to 
remain out of the job market during the busi- 
ness lull. 

To meet the emergency, high-school principals 
had to change their school programs very ma- 
teriaHly. Many in under-staffed schools are 
using returned alumni members as secretaries, 
assistants to teachers struggling with large 
classes, assistant coaches or helpers in janitorial 
or lunch-room service, in an endeavor to make 
the former students “assets” instead of “liabili- 
ties” to the school budget. Standing in this 
way somewhat above the rank of pupil, post- 
graduates retain their self-respect, at the same 
time gladly giving service for the privilege of 
receiving additional education. 

Most principals are allowing the increasing 
numbers of post-graduates as much freedom as 
possible to work toward their objectives. They 
give necessary guidance and allow them to work 
out their own problems. 

Correspondence courses are being used in 
some schools to give the student a wider selec- 
tion of studies than could otherwise be supplied, 
and allow him to take several chosen courses 
under the supervision of one teacher. Exten- 
sion courses offered for local study by state uni- 
versities have also been found useful by many 
of the graduates. 

Junior college enrolments have been greatly 
inereased this year, and cities having junior 
colleges report few post-graduates attending 
classes in high school. Other cities let over- 
flow enrolments of post-high school students at- 
tend night classes. Several provide double ses- 
sions. A number of communities have job 
placement service for post-graduate students, 
but the practice is not general. 
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THE JUNIOR SELECTIONS PLAN OF 
ADMISSION TO SMITH COLLEGE 

A new plan of admission, known as the 
Junior Selections Plan, in addition to the plan 
already in existence, has been announced by 
Smith College and reported in the New York 
Herald-Tribune. 

Under the plan a limited number of appli- 
cants whose marks are exceptionally high are 
chosen by the Smith College Board of Admis- 
sions in their junior year in the secondary 
school to take the college board comprehensive 
examinations. If they pass these examinations, 
then no examinations at the end of the senior 
year are required, provided they carry a normal 
senior program and maintain the high standard 
of their work during the year. If the record 
for the senior year is not satisfactory to the 
Board of Admissions, the candidates have the 
privilege of again taking college board exami- 
nations as is customary under the regular plan 
of admission. 

It is believed by the college administration 
that this plan will reduce the overemphasis on 
examinations, especially in the senior year, and 
that secondary schools will have greater free- 
dom in planning their curricula for this year 
according to the aptitude of the students. Also 
if the student is studying subjects in which she 
is interested and which she chooses herself in 
her last year of secondary school rather than 
taking courses required for the college board 
examinations, the transition from school to col- 
lege will be a more natural one and there will 
be fewer adjustments to be made in the first 
year in college. In this first year of its opera- 
tion, there were forty-nine candidates for en- 
trance under the plan. Forty-three candidates 
were successful in passing the college board ex- 
aminations. 

The number of schools represented was evenly 
divided between public and private schools, there 
having been eighteen of each. The successful 
candidates represent sixteen public schools and 
eighteen private schools. The candidates come 
from twelve states. 


WORK OF THE CARNEGIE 
CORPORATION 


GirTs amounting to $5,256,000 to colleges, 
universities and other educational organizations 
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were made by Carnegie Corporation during its 
fiscal year ending on September 30, according 
to the report of President Frederick P. Keppel. 
These grants were for a wide variety of specific 
purposes within the fields of library service, 
adult education, the arts, scientific and educa- 
tional research and publication. 

Library activities received $873,000, one quar- 
ter of which was for the purchase of books in 
twenty-one four-year liberal arts colleges, scat- 
tered in fifteen states. Two colleges—Lafayette 
and Wesleyan—received $150,000 each for en- 
dowment of the college librarianship. 

Three other institutions received endowment 
grants for various purposes: Stanford Univer- 
sity, for the Food Research Institute, supported 
for a decade by the Corporation and now turned 
over to the university, $750,000; Upper Canada 
College, $150,000, and Atlanta University, for 
endowment of a professorship in the school of 
business, $100,000. 

The list of gifts devoted to scientific research 
includes subsidies for investigations such as that 
of cosmic rays, both by Professor Millikan and 
by Professor Compton, on leukemia, solar radia- 
tion, cortin, vitamins, velocity of light and in 
metallurgy; to educational research looking 
toward the improvement of instruction in col- 
leges and universities, cooperation between sec- 
ondary schools and colleges, appraisal of tech- 
niques of educational guidance, internal admin- 
istration of colleges, effect on character of dif- 
ferent types of education, economic factors in 
the practice of medicine, mental disorders, the 
psychology of later maturity and the like. 
These account for $656,000. 

Adult education, for which the largest grant 
was $150,000 to the American Association for 
Adult Education, received $368,500. The Jour- 
nal of Adult Education, now accepted as a 
standard publication, was aided by a subsidy of 
$15,000; the American Foundation for the 
Blind, for experiments in phonographie repro- 
duction of books, $10,000; the University of 
Minnesota, for study of re-education of the un- 
employed, $25,000, and the Workers Education 
Bureau of America $12,000. 

In the list of institutions receiving aid for de- 
velopment of their fine arts programs are found: 
The University of Alberta, $30,000; Brown Uni- 
versity, for a cooperative arts program with the 
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community, $15,000. For its summer courses 
for arts teachers, the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects received $15,000; the Museum. of the 
City of New York, $52,500; the New York Bo- 
tanical Garden, $12,000; the American Federa- 
tion of Arts, $30,000, and the College Art Asso- 
ciation, for various activities, $55,000. 

The corporation administers under its charter 
two funds: a major one, the income of which is 
to be spent in the United States; the other of 
$10,000,000, of which the income is expended in 
the British Dominions and Colonies. From the 
latter fund, grants were made in South Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada and other 
places, for purposes similar to those prevailing 
under the larger funds. Representative grants 
are: The Research Grant Board of South Africa, 
$7,250; Library interests in South Africa, $150,- 
000; St. Francis Xavier College, Nova Scotia, 
for various extension activities, $45,000; the 
Royal Society of Canada, for research fellow- 
ships, $78,750, and the Imperial College of 
Tropical Agriculture, Trinidad, $128,000. For 
the past five years the corporation, through 
local selecting groups in South Africa, Australia 
and New Zealand, has brought as visitors to the 
United States men and women who are actively 
engaged in education in their own countries and 
who give promise of increased usefulness 
through study of American institutions. For 
such purposes $160,000 was made available for 
the future. The Museums Association (British) 
received $30,000, to make a study of museums 
in Canada and other parts of the British Em- 
pire. The Canadian section has recently ap- 
peared. 


THE MEMPHIS MEETING OF THE NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH 


THE National Council of Teachers of English 
will hold its next annual meeting in Memphis 
from November 24 to 26. It is planned that 
the central theme shall be “Integration.” 

At the opening session on Thursday evening, 
Dr. Leonard V. Koos, of the University of Chi- 
eago, will discuss the recent National Survey 
of Secondary Education, of which he was asso- 
ciate director, with special reference to its im- 
plications for the teacher of English. On the 
same program, Dr. Levering Tyson, chairman of 
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the Advisory Council on Radio in Education, 
will discuss “The Integration of English In- 
struction and Radio Broadeasting.” Stella S. 
Center, of New York, president of the council, 
will deliver her presidential address on “The 
Social Responsibility of Teachers of English 
in Contemporary American Life.” 

On Friday morning, the discussions will deal 
with the application of educational theories to 
English instruction. Dr. Burton P. Fowler, 
head master of the Tower Hill School, and 
president of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, will diseuss “The Relationship of English 
to a Unified Secondary School Curriculum.” 
Professor Rudolph D. Lindquist, of the Ohio 
State University, will present “The - English 
Supervisor’s Opportunity for Educational Lead- 
ership.” 

The council dinner on Friday evening is the 
chief social event of the session. Dr. Edwin 
Mims, of Vanderbilt University, will be the 
toastmaster. Dean Christian Gauss, of Prince- 
ton, will discuss “The Teaching of English in 
1950” and Dr. L. W. Payne, of the University 
of Texas, “The Amenities of Teaching English.” 
The subject of “Larger and Wider Loyalties” 
will be presented by Bishop Thomas F. Gailor, 
of the Diocese of Tennessee. 

On Friday afternoon there will be a confer- 
ence on reading and dramaties with speeches by 
Professor Frederick H. Koch, of the University 
of North Carolina, and Miss Helen Ferris, of 
the Junior Literary Guild. In the speech con- 
ferences, the speakers will include Miss Henri- 
etta Prentiss, president of the National Associa- 
tica of Teachers of Speech, and Miss Vida R. 
Sutton, of the National Broadcasting Company. 
At the conference on recreational reading in the 
elementary grades, there will be discussions by 
Professor Bert Roller, Miss May Massee, Miss 
Eloise Ramsey, and Miss Rose B. Knox. 

A report will be presented by the commission 
engaged in the preparation of “an ideal cur- 
riculum” in English by W. W. Hatfield, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the council. Other members 
of the commission will report on aspects of the 
curriculum at group conferences and section 
meetings. 

Saturday morning will be devoted to meetings 
of the sections, followed by a luncheon at which 
Mrs. Karle Wilson Baker, of Texas, and Charles 
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J. Finger, of Arkansas, will be the principal 
speakers. 
COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE INSTRUC- 

TION OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL 

ON EDUCATION 

THE American Council on Education 
nounces the appointment of a new committee of 
twelve on graduate instruction. The member- 
ship of the committee is as follows: President 
R. M. Hughes, Iowa State College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanie Arts, Chairman; President 
Karl T. Compton, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve, 
Barnard College; President Frank P. Graham, 
University of North Carolina; President Robert 
M. Hutchins, University of Chicago; Dr. Frank 
B. Jewett, American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company; Dean Charles B. Lipman, University 
of California; Professor John L. Lowes, Har- 
vard University; Vice-president Albert D. Mead, 
Brown University; Dr. John C. Merriam, Na- 
tional Research Council; Dr. Henry Suzzallo, 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 


an- 
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Teaching; President Ernest H. Wilkins, Oberlin 
College. 

Also, a new committee on occupational train- 
ing and adjustment, whose membership follows: 
President Edward C. Elliott, Purdue University, 
Chairman; President Thomas E. Campbell, 
U. S. Civil Service Commission; President 
Lawrence A. Downs, Illinois Central Railroad; 
President Lillian M. Gilbreth, Gilbreth, Inc., 
New York City; Professor Max S. Handman, 
University of Michigan; President Walter A. 
Jessup, University of Iowa; Principal F. J. 
Keller, East Side Continuation Schools, New 
York City; Director Charles R. Mann, Amer- 
ican Council on Education; President Arthur 
E. Morgan, Antioch College; President Charles 
A. Prosser, Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis; 
Vice-president Robert I. Rees, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company; Dean Emeritus 
James E. Russell, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Professor Elliott D. Smith, Yale 
University; Vice-president John A. Stevenson, 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Paut KE. TirswortH, president of the 
Washington College, Chestertown, Maryland, 
has been chosen to fill the presidency of Alfred 
University, New York, when it becomes vacant 
on July 31, 1933. Dr. Titsworth will succeed 
Dr. Boothe C. Davis, who has been president 
since 1895. 

PRESIDENT BraprorD Knapp, of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, has been appointed presi- 
dent of the Texas Technological College at Lub- 
boek. 

Dr. Henry Van Dyke, of Princeton Univer- 
sity, professor of English literature from 1900 
to 1923, celebrated his eightieth birthday on No- 
vember 10. A special meeting of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters was held in his 
honor. Among the speakers were Dr. Edwin 
Markham, Dr. Robert Underwood Johnson, Dr. 
Henry Hadley and Dr. John H. Finley. 


On the oceasion of the twenty-first anniver- 
sary of his chancellorship of New York Univer- 
sity on November 9, Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown 
was the guest of the managing board at a lunch- 


eon given by The New York University Daily 
News. 


Dr. GrorGe Noruin, president of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, who is Roosevelt exchange 
professor at the University of Berlin, was the 
guest of honor at a luncheon given on Novem- 
ber 7 by the Carl Schurz Society. 


Ceci C. Jones, chancellor of the University 
of New Brunswick, has received the degree of 
LL.D. from the University of Toronto. 


On the occasion of the recent special convo- 
cation in connection with the Institute of Art 
which was held at Brown University, the honor- 
ary degree of doctor of music was conferred on 
Walter J. Damrosch, conductor and composer. 


THE degree of doctor of laws was conferred 
on College Day, October 11, by Western College, 
Oxford, Ohio, on Mrs. Elias Compton. The 
address, delivered by her son, Dr. Arthur H. 
Compton, professor of physics in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, was entitled “Intelligence in the 
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World of Nature.” Members of the family at- 


tended the ceremony. 


THE honorary degree of the University of 
Paris was conferred on November 5 on Dr. 
William D. Guthrie, professor emeritus of Co- 
lumbia and Yale Universities and formerly 
president of the American Bar Association. 


THe Nobel Prize in chemistry has been 
awarded to Dr. Irving Langmuir, director of 
the Research Laboratory of the General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, and the prize in litera- 
ture has been awarded to John Galsworthy, the 
British novelist. 


Tue American Hebrew Medal for the Promo- 
tion of Better Understanding between Christian 
and Jew in America for 1932 has been awarded 
to Dr. John H. Finley, associate editor of The 
New York Times. The presentation will be 
made on November 22. The medal, which was 
wrought in bronze by Mr. Ernest Wise Keyser, 
an American sculptor, portrays two figures per- 
sonifying Christian and Jew ascending together 
a steep mountain. 


ProFessoR Marston T. Bocert has been 
elected president of the Columbia Chapter of 
the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, in succession to Professor E. R. A. Selig- 
man. 


Dr. Wituiam Leonarp SCHWARTZ, associate 
professor of French at Stanford University, has 
been elected vice-president for the western states 
of the American Association of Teachers of 
French. 


Dr. Haven Emerson, New York, was named 
president-elect of the American Public Health 
Association at the close of the annual session in 
Washington, D. C., on October 26. Dr. John A. 
Ferrell, New York, was installed as president. 
Vice-presidents elected were Drs. Arthur T. Me- 
Cormack, Louisville; John Sundwall, Ann Ar- 
bor, and William P. Shepard, San Francisco. 
Indianapolis was chosen as the next meeting 
place. 


Frep L. Tissirts, for the past two years di- 
rector of research at Yuba County Junior Col- 
lege, California, has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion as dean of the Okmulgee Junior College at 
Okmulgee, Oklahoma. 
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Marion G. Howe tt has been appointed acting 
dean of the School of Nursing and director of 
nursing service in the University Hospitals of 
Western Reserve University. 


Epwarp M. McDonové6x, assistant director of 
evening and summer schools in the Boston pub- 
lie schools, has been appointed head of the Bos- 
ton Trade School. 


ARNOLD K. Borpen has resigned as reference 
librarian at Dartmouth College and is now re- 
search librarian at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, under a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. 


A FAREWELL dinner to Superintendent and 
Mrs. D. B. Clark was given by the teachers of 
Kenton, Ohio, on the oceasion of his leaving 
for his new position at the Marsh Foundation 
School, Van Wert. At the close of the dinner 
Mr. Clark was presented with a Masonie ring 
and Mrs. Clark with flowers. Mr. Clark is to 
be succeeded by L. E. McKinley, for the past 
ten years superintendent of schools at Port 
Clinton. 


GrorGE M. Morris, who has been for the past 
fifteen years a member of the staff of the Ohio 
State Department of Education, has now retired 
from school service. Mr. Morris has been rural 
school supervisor since 1920 and, while the work 
of rural educational progress has not been 
brought to completion, no appropriation to con- 
tinue this service was made by the last legisla- 
ture. 


APPOINTMENTS in Pennsylvania include Glen- 
nis H. Rickert, principal of the Kane High 
School for the past six years, as superintendent 
of schools in that city; Clare B. Book, assistant 
superintendent of Lawrence County, to succeed 
the late Charles F. Ball; Roy L. VanScoten, 
acting supervising principal of the Mechanies- 
burg school for the past four years, superin- 
tendent, and Ralph R. Smith, formerly super- 
vising principal of the Lansdale schools, super- 
intendent. 


Ar Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, V. Dewey Annakin, of the department 
of social studies, is finishing his work this year 
for his doctor’s degree in the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. During the fall term he teaches in ad- 
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dition classes at Ohio Wesleyan University. 
The doctorate from Indiana University has been 
awarded to Miss Elizabeth M. Crawford, of the 
department of English; from Columbia Univer- 
sity to Mrs. Joy Muchmore Lacey and Mrs. 
Hazel Tesh Pfennig; from the Ohio State Uni- 
versity to Professor E. L. Welborn, and from 
the University of Hamburg to Professor Victor 
C. Miller, recently returned from Germany. 


Dr. H. H. K’una, president of Oberlin-in- 
Shansi and formerly Minister of Commerce and 
Industry in the Chinese Government, is spend- 
ing some time in the United States with head- 
quarters in New York City. He has been com- 
missioned by the government as a special envoy 
to study industrial conditions in this country 
and in Europe. 


EpwarpD A. WHITNEY, associate professor of 
history and literature and master of Kirkland 
House at Harvard University, who has leave of 
absence, sailed for Europe on October 26. Pro- 
fessor Whitney will undertake research work on 
the life of the historian, Polydore Vergel, in 
Paris, Bologna, Padua, Rome and elsewhere. 


Dr. Henry W. Houtmes, dean of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, was the guest- 
speaker at the third session of the joint confer- 
ence on college admissions and guidance prob- 
lems held in New York City on November 3, 
under the auspices of the committees on person- 
nel methods and on college testing of the Amer- 
ican Council on Edueation, the Commission on 
the Relation of School and College of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association and the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau. Dr. Holmes spoke on 
“The Colleges Undermine Themselves: an In- 
dictment of the Admission System.” 


Dr. GrorGe E. VINCENT, president of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, retired, was the speaker 
at a dinner meeting of the First Assistants’ As- 
sociation of New York City on November 12. 


Dr. Pavut Bartscn, curator in the U. S. Na- 
tional Museum, Washington, D. C., recently ad- 
dressed the Federal Schoolmen’s Club on 
“Thirty-six Years of Play with Birds and Cam- 
era about the District of Columbia.” The lec- 
ture was illustrated by more than two hundred 
lantern slides. 


Russevu D. Kinsourne, professor of banking 
and finance of the Amos Tuck School of Busi- 
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ness Administration at Dartmouth College, died 
on November 10 in his forty-first year. 


Rose Legs Harpy, assistant superintendent in 
charge of elementary instruction in the schools 
of Washington, D. C., died on October 26. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: “John Oscar Lof- 
berg, professor of classics at Oberlin College 
since 1927, died on the morning of November 10 
after an illness of several weeks. He was fifty 
years old. Dr. Lofberg was born in Finland, 
but had his school and college education in this 
country. His graduate work was done at the 
University of Chicago, where he made a distin- 
guished record. Before coming to Oberlin, he 
had taught at the University of Texas, Queens 
University, and was head of the department of 
classics at Washington and Lee University. In 
Oberlin his work has been of a very high order, 
and he will be greatly missed, both as a teacher 
and asa man. He was known widely outside of 
Oberlin, both for his fine scholarship and for his 
work as editor of The Classical Journal. 


A MEMORIAL service in honor of the late Rev. 
William F. Blackman, an alumnus of Oberlin 
College, for thirteen years president of Rollins 
College at Winter Park, Florida, and later pres- 
ident emeritus, was recently held in Oberlin 
College Chapel. 


THE Margaret McMillan Memorial which has 
been placed in the grounds of the Rachel Mc- 
Millan Nursery School at Deptford, London, 
was unveiled and dedicated on November 27 in 
the presence of a large company. The Rachel 
MeMillan College for training students in the 
theory and practice of dealing with young chil- 
dren was opened in May, 1930; Margaret Mc- 
Millan died on March 29, last year. The me- 
morial is in the form of a stone column, with 
sculpture at the base, surmounted by an orna- 
mental lamp. Around the column a low seat for 
the use of children rests on warm-toned brick 
supports. The column bears the following in- 
seription: “In Memoriam Margaret McMillan. 
Palm Sunday, 1931. Miseris Succurrere Disco.” 
The memorial was designed by Sir Herbert 
Baker and the sculpture executed by Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Wheeler, all of whom gave their 
services. 


In a note sent to ScHoot anp Society and 
printed in the issue of October 22, on the situ- 
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ation in the Graduate School of the American 
University, Washington, it was stated that doc- 
torates would not be granted hereafter. Infor- 
mation has now been received to the effect that 
this statement is not correct. 


PLANS are under way in Chicago for the es- 
tablishment of a school for occupational therapy 
to work in connection with the Goodwill Indus- 
tries’ shops for the Handicapped and Occupa- 
tion Service and the Cook County Hospital. 
The organization meeting was held in Chicago 
on July 27. Work is being directed to have 
the school in operation by early fall. The school 
will be housed in the headquarters of the Good- 
will Industries, which is now in the building 
formerly occupied by the University of Illinois 
College of Medicine and which was turned over 
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to the industries in recognition of its work for 
the rehabilitation of the handicapped. The 
school is to be independent from all existing 
medical institutions so as to be able to serve all 
equally well. It is intended to offer free dem- 
onstration courses to medical students and phy- 
sicians. Intensive courses of two, three or four 
years, to train technicians and practitioners of 
occupational therapy, may be developed on the 
basis of the lowest possible student fee to render 
this non-profit enterprise self-sustaining in the 
course of time, the announcement continues. 
The board of trustees, when organized, will 
devise some plan of providing a budget. The 
Goodwill Industries are organized for phil- 
anthropie purposes, and the primary objective 
is to provide occupational training for the 
handicapped. 


DISCUSSION 


WHO SHALL JUDGE THE TEACHER? 


In this article I wish to begin where Dr. Sieg? 
leaves off. Dr. Sieg’s criteria of the good 
teacher are admirable, but he does not attempt 
to answer his own question, “Who is to tell 
whether a teacher is good or not?” The alumni, 
he grants, are of little practical good in telling. 
The teacher’s colleagues know little or nothing 
of his ability in the classroom. Who, then, can 
better judge the teacher than the student can? 

After a year’s, and usually after a half year’s, 
attendance in any particular classroom the aver- 
age student is competent to judge his instructor. 
Certainly the instructor “sizes up” his pupils 
long before the term is over, if his class is of 
normal size. Why can not the student give his 
teacher a rating just as his teacher gives him 
one? No one professes that the instructor’s 
grading is perfect. Nor would the student’s 
grading be perfect. 

There is the argument that the student’s judg- 
ment would be and is biased. Ignoring the 
retort that the (real, not the ideal) teacher’s 
judgment might also be biased, there are other 
answers to this argument. Since a pupil’s mark 
might sometimes color his regard for his teacher, 
the student’s rating of the teacher might take 
place before the final student grades are an- 


1L, P. Sieg, ‘‘Who Are The Good Teachers?’’ 
ScHoo, anp Society, October 15, 1932. 


nounced. However, I believe it unnecessary to 
take such precautions. Students on the whole 
are fair enough. That they weigh carefully the 
merits and weaknesses of their instructors, I can 
assure you from personal experience. I am a 
recent graduate of an eastern university at which 
the undergraduates engaged in “bull sessions” 
for hours at a stretch. It might surprise the 
faculty members to learn how often they were 
the subject of conversation. From many view- 
points the professors were discussed. Some of 
those engaged in the discussions were planning 
to enter the teaching field in either high school 
or university, others were preparing for business 
careers, and others still were there for a good 
time. This conglomeration was sincere in its 
deliberations and I believe is typical of the 
critical attitude towards their teachers of the 
large majority of the students in our universi- 
ties. 

The colleague or superior of the instructor 
can not very well judge him as a teacher. As a 
scholar, the instructor can as a rule be judged 
better by his colleague, though it is surprising 
how soon the student finds out his teacher’s 
scholarly, or lack of scholarly, inclinations. But 
often one is a scholar to the detriment of his 
pupils. The professor preparing his doctor’s 


thesis, or the man engaged in research, too often 
neglects the classroom, even though his contract 
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calls for classroom work. The result of this 
double task is evident to the undergraduate. 
There are other teachers who know how to 
temper their classroom and extra-classroom in- 
terests. The undergraduate has some regard for 
the teacher who “knows his stuff,” but learning 
alone does not make a good teacher. Dr. Sieg’s 
criteria are helpful to the teacher who seeks to 
improve himself, but they are by no means in- 
tended to be the final determinants of the good 
teacher, I think. The points suggested by Dr. 
Sieg might be incorporated in a teacher-rating 
scale to be used by the student. There are 
teacher-rating scales for the use of the critic- 
teacher in grading the practice teacher. Along 
the same lines a teacher-rating scale might be 
constructed for the use of students in rating 
their instructors. 

I do not wish to create the impression that by 
advocating teacher-rating scales I want a thor- 
oughly objective standard for teachers. Even 
if such a standard were possible, it would not 
be desirable, for teachers should have individual- 
ity. The scales would be used mainly to aid the 
student in rating the teacher. They might con- 
tain suggestions which would erystallize the 
often muddled and indefinable impressions of 
teachers that students get, or they might sug- 
gest reasons for such impressions. The stu- 
dent’s judgment, independent of the rating 
sheet, should be welcomed. Every year the 
scale might be improved on the basis of new 
ideas suggested by the previous year’s gradings 
and reasons for the gradings. The gradings 
would no doubt result in some surprising data. 
In those instances where a student has the same 
professor for more than one year, it would be 
interesting and useful to compare the ratings 
for each year. 

Each institution would naturally adopt that 
method of teacher-rating which best suits it. 
However, in general I believe the following 
procedure could be used. The institution could 
allow the professor during the first year of such 
a system, or every year, the opportunity of 
checking up on himself at the end of the first 


semester. Then, at the end of the year, the 


authorities would use this plan, requiring that 
the gradings be handed over directly from the 
student to the administration. The results could 
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be kept secret, but the teachers would be in- 
formed on points that need improving. By 
means of the following year’s results, the ad- 
ministration can find out whether the professors 
are improving, or trying to improve. Incom- 
petent teachers can thus be weeded out. The 
universities have too many incompetent instruc- 
tors at present. Some of these are eager to 
better themselves, but know no effective means 
other than self-criticism. Others, once good, 
have become fixed in their ways, and without a 
rude jolt will find it hard to change. A few 
think so much of themselves that, although they 
usually agree with honest criticism directed 
against their profession, they fail to realize that 
that criticism might be directed against them- 
selves as well as their colleagues. And there 
are those who do not take the trouble to change 
for the better because they feel secure in their 
tenure. If after repeated warnings the last- 
mentioned group do not take remedial steps, 
something should be done to make their tenure 
less secure. As long as the faculty shows signs 
of willingness to improve, however, everything 
in the administration’s power should be done to 
aid. 

I have suggested a means of raising the qual- 
ity of college teaching. With modifications the 
same plan might be workable in the senior high 
school. Admittedly the system will not be per- 
fect, nor need final judgment concerning the 
quality of teaching be passed solely upon stu- 
dent opinion, but I believe that the proposed 
plan, if properly used, should benefit greatly 
both teacher and student. Teachers should not 
be dismissed at the first signs of incompetency, 
but should be given a chance. School executives 
should remember that this idea is suggested as 
a means for improving, not for punishing, the 
faculty. 

ABRAHAM E., KNEPLER 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


INTEGRATION IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

THE progressive spirit which has been so evi- 
dent in American higher education in recent 
years has not only manifested itself in curricu- 
lum changes and physical improvements, but 
has also found expression in mergers, consolida- 
tions, closures and other physical and adminis- 
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trative reorganizations. This recognition of the 
need for an educational readjustment to meet 
changing social and economic conditions has 
taken the form of what might be termed the 
integration of the American college. 

In the past three years nearly forty reorgani- 
zations of various kinds and degrees have 
occurred among our colleges and universities, 
and a considerable number of others are in 
process. Several, indeed, have taken place 
within the past six months. These readjust- 
ments have for the most part been made in an 
effort to meet higher standards of organization 
and efficiency, to secure a concentration of re- 
sources and more adequate support, to eliminate 
competition and to achieve economy in adminis- 
tration. Many of the recent consolidations have 
involved groups of colleges affiliated with the 
same denomination and have been designed to 
conserve and strengthen the interests of the 
church in higher education. In several instances 
the reorganizations have resulted in the com- 
bination of colleges into systems, each with a 
strong central four-year college and one or more 
affiliated junior colleges. The tendency in these 
cooperative endeavors has been to organize along 
state or regional lines. 

Characteristic of the attitude behind these 
college mergers is the joint statement issued 
recently by the presidents of two institutions 
involved in one: 


The business world has set an example in co- 
operation and consolidation instead of the old cut- 
throat competition. This forward looking step in 
the educational field is only in accordance with 
recognized business principles. By getting to- 
gether we believe a better piece of work can be 
done than if we continue our separate ways. Co- 
operation, we feel, should be practiced in educa- 
tion, as elsewhere. 


This integrating movement is also making 
itself felt in the field of state-supported higher 
education, where steps have recently been taken 
toward the reorganization and consolidation of 
state institutions. Oregon has just completed 
the formulation of a single coordinated and 
unified system of higher education. In Georgia 
and Mississippi new boards have been created 
for the centralized control and management of 
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the state-supported institutions for higher learn- 
ing, and in North Carolina a program has been 
adopted for the merging of the three existing 
state schools into the University of North Caro- 
lina. Similar programs are under consideration 
in several other states. As in the field of the 
denominational colleges these developments are 
directed toward the correlation of the activities 
of the separate institutions, the elimination of 
overlapping and duplication, and the provision 
of better business administration. 

A considerable number of four-year colleges 
have, since the depression set in, been reorgan- 
ized as junior colleges. As previously indicated, 
some of these have reduced their work to a two- 
year or junior college basis as part of a group 
system or other integrating program. In addi- 
tion to the colleges discontinued as a result of 
consolidations, a number of others have closed 
their doors, usually because of lack of patronage 
but also largely because of lack of funds. 

The various chureh boards of education are 
facing the situation frankly and courageously. 
They are sponsoring intensive surveys of their 
colleges. They are conducting comprehensive 
studies of the activities and responsibilities of 
the denomination in the higher educational field. 
Some weaker schools are being discontinued, 
while others are being merged into stronger 
units. Among church-related colleges, as among 
state-supported institutions, the tendency is 
toward centralization as a means to efficiency 
of administration and economy of operation. 

The present financial situation has cut deeply 
across our whole educational system and has 
accelerated this readjustment. Economie forces 
have served to reveal both the strength and the 
weakness of our educational undertakings, and 
have compelled a more careful examination and 
appraisal of the fundamental structure. As a 
result, institutions are falling by the wayside, 
duplication of effort is being reduced, and sys- 
tems of colleges are being organized. While 
taking toll of weaknesses, the depression has at 
the same time tended to conserve and enhance 
strength wherever found. 


ARCHIE M. PauMeEr, 
Associate Secretary, Association 


of American Colleges 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PROBLEM OF “MATURITY” EX- 
AMINATIONS IN EUROPE 

A number of European countries are con- 
cerned with the revision of the “maturity” 
examination, which must be passed by the 
graduates of the secondary schools, in order to 
be eligible for entering the universities. A 
reform of the system in Czechoslovakia in 1931 
has resulted in numerous discussions in public 
press, which show the interest of the public in 
the present situation. 

The “maturity” examinations originated in 
Prussia in 1834. Austria followed the example 
in 1849. This type of examination is charac- 
terized by the fact that the student is examined 
in the same institution by his own professors; 
in addition, there exists in Europe another type, 
best exemplified in France, which provides that 
the student is examined in a university by pro- 
fessors unknown to him. Essentially this 
“baecalaureat” examination, as the first uni- 
versity grade, has its roots in the Middle Ages. 
Both systems have their deficiencies as well as 
their good points. The European countries, 
having the “maturity” examination as a part 
of their system, claim that the examination has 
a beneficial influence on the work of the pupils 
as well as the teachers, and that the authorities 
ean easily check up on the standard of the sec- 
ondary schools. Furthermore, the examination 
regulates the level of the graduates, strengthens 
their sense of responsibility, and teaches them 
to know how to study in the universities. There 
are some voices claiming that the examination 
should be required only of the students desiring 
to continue their studies. The opponents claim 
that the examiners can not grasp the knowledge 
of the student better in a few hours than it can 
be done in the past years and that the possi- 
bilities of failing or passing depend too much 
on chances that the student might be asked about 
a favorite subject of his. 

Such arguments have been heard since the 
World War. After the World War nearly all 
European states have reformed their “maturity” 
examinations, whether they follow the system 
of Prussia or in the form of the French bac- 
calaureat. The French baccalaureat, which since 
1874 is composed of two examinations, follow- 


ing one another in a year, was changed in 1925 
on the surface, though substantially the same 
system remains. Any substantial change would 
be difficult because the baccalaureat also regu- 
lates the entrance qualifications for various offi- 
cial positions. In 1924 Belgium introduced, 
besides the “maturity” examination, additional 
examinations for the high institutions of learn- 
ing, consisting of a general examination (two 
modern languages) and a special examination 
(Latin or Greek, or Latin and a third modern 
language, or mathematics and physics). The 
cause of this reform was the low standards of 
the graduates of the secondary schools, espe- 
cially in languages. <A radical change has been 
introduced by individual German states, Aus- 
tria, Poland, Yugoslavia and Italy. Austria, 
Germany and Poland have aimed to introduce 
modern pedagogical tendencies, while Yugo- 
slavia tried to unify the system, according to 
the Serbian example; Italy, on the other hand, 
is interested in emphasizing the fascist ideol- 
ogy. The leading idea of the new Austrian 
examination is to find whether the pupil has 
necessary qualifications of general type to 
graduate, and to evaluate his special inclina- 
tions and favorite subjects, his energy for work; 
more attention is now paid to the written work 
than heretofore. The German changes reflect 
these aims, characterized by the increased atten- 
tion to appreciate the student more psychologi- 
cally, which is done in a preliminary discussion 
of the examiners, analyzing his general] intelli- 
gence and peculiarities. The sense of observa- 
tion, appreciation, originality, justice, activities 
at school and home (and especially in the work- 
ing associations—“Arbeitsgemeinschaften”) are 
paid a special attention, together with the defi- 
ciencies (especially social defects). Unusual 
emphasis is given to the physical education, and 
each pupil undertakes a special examination in 
this field, which resembles those in the military 
field. In this connection we must notice that 
these examinations prepare the _ secondary- 
schools graduates for the military service as 
officers. Poland is especially interested in the 
peculiar abilities and inclinations of each pupil, 
who can also select the subjects for examination 
in certain groups. The Czechoslovak reform of 
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1931 also allows the modern principle of selec- 
tion of the subject by the candidates. 
Undoubtedly the reforms tend to limit the 
increasing numbers of the graduates from the 
secondary-schools, who are swelling the ranks 
of unemployed intelligentsia in Europe. Essen- 
tially the reforms mean the acute crisis of the 
secondary educational systems, which is con- 
nected with the post-war conditions of the world 
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and which is European in its extent. Any kind 
of reforms must be based on the natural needs 
of each state. As the states of Europe now can 
not absorb their educated masses, they must in- 
crease the requirements and decrease the number 
of this “educated proletariat.” 
JosePH S. Roucek 
CENTENARY JUNIOR COLLEGE 
HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 


QUOTATIONS 


POLICIES OF THE CARNEGIE 
CORPORATION 

THE informal discussions to which reference 
has already been made dealt both with broad 
questions of strategy, the general objectives of 
the corporation, and with questions of tactics, 
how best to attain these objectives. As an ex- 
ample of the latter may be taken the question of 
the small grant. During the nine years of the 
writer’s service as President, the board has al- 
ways been willing to give prompt, and wherever 
possible favorable, consideration to suggestions, 
often involving relatively small amounts, which 
have come from those actively concerned in 
carrying forward the programs with which the 
corporation was for the time being identified. 
The specific subject under discussion has been 
whether this willingness has involved a fritter- 
ing away of the resources of the corporation 
for purposes often of secondary importance in 
themselves. Some members of the board have 
felt that, on the whole, the game has not been 
worth the candle, and others that it has been 
justified as creating constant opportunities for 
the corporation to learn of the ideas of the lead- 
ers in such fields while these were still in the 
creative stage, and that all along the line it has 
meant an attitude of friendly cooperation which 
it would be sheer injustice to attribute to any 
lively sense of favors to come. 

Of course, no one will maintain that a grant 
is necessarily unimportant because it is not 
large. Experience has clearly shown that some 


of the richest results have come from small 
grants. On the other hand, there can be no 
question as to the difficulty of maintaining the 
same rigor of judgment in the case of a pro- 
posal which seems in no way to strain the re- 
sources of the foundation as in the case of one 





which, from the larger sum involved, calls for a 
decision between it and other enterprises which, 
if it is to be supported, must be left unaided. 
In any event, the situation which faces the cor- 
poration for the coming year has, for the time 
being, settled the question, for not only has the 
burden of proof in each case been shifted, but 
the amount available for appropriation has been 
so reduced as automatically to check the general 
development of the current programs of which 
these small grants have nearly always been a 
part. 

Foundation money has to an increasing de- 
gree in recent years been distributed through 
various intermediate channels: councils and 
commissions, learned societies, operating agen- 
cies and the like. How well has this practice 
met the test of experience, or has the experience 
as yet been sufficient to justify a judgment? In 
these questions lies another and a very impor- 
tant problem of foundation tactics. 

The discussions of strategy touched upon vari- 
ous aspects of this central question: What light 
can an analysis of twenty years’ experience 
throw upon the policies of the twenty years to 
come? 

It happens that half way between the found- 
ing of the Corporation and its twentieth anni- 
versary the board, upon recommendation of a 
special committee, approved in principle a divi- 
sion of its future work into three general types: 


1. The advancement of knowledge by forward- 
ing the principle of research, and by promoting 
such studies or such agencies as will give newly 
discovered knowledge to the world; 

2. By promoting acquaintance with the highest 
educational aims and policies in order to make 
possible the ready diffusion of knowledge; 

3. By helping to further the understanding of 
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that deeper stratum of knowledge and feeling 
which involves philosophy, art, and the compre- 
hension of human relations. 


Should these stand as they were written in 
1922, or should they be modified in the light of 
changing conditions or of the experience of the 
past ten years? 

Recent years have witnessed a striking reduc- 
tion in the capital funds of other trusts dedi- 
cated to general purposes and a corresponding 
drop in the income available for these purposes. 
On the other hand, there has been an increase, 
less striking perhaps, but significant, in new 
capital trusts dedicated to special purposes. In 
addition, contributions, irregular and uncertain 
in detail, but steadily mounting in the aggre- 
gate, are to-day being made for purposes within 
the range of foundation activity; by govern- 
ment for educational inquiry, for example; by 
industry, commerce and insurance for research. 
What influence should these changes have upon 
the general policies of the older foundations? 

To what degree should the future policy of 
the Carnegie Corporation be determined by the 
qualities which differentiate it from other foun- 
dations of the same general character: the per- 
manence of its capital, its relations with other 
trusts established by Andrew Carnegie, and the 
two-fold responsibility placed upon its trustees; 
i.e., for grants in the United States and also in 
the British Dominions and Colonies. 

Are some of the general interests thus far 
supported by this foundation and others ap- 
proaching, if indeed they have not already 
reached, the area of diminishing returns? Are 
new opportunities arising, and where? To con- 
tinue in a fixed routine sooner or later means 
sterility, as the whole history of philanthropy 
has shown. Clearly, changes must be made 
from time to time in the objectives of a foun- 
dation. Should such changes involve entering 
entirely new fields, hitherto unsupported, or 
should they be rather within fields in which 
experience has already been gained and with 
which the foundation is already identified in 
the public mind? The program for the enrich- 
ment of college libraries reported on page 21 
will furnish an example of the concrete form 
in which such questions present themselves to 
In this ease, the corpora- 


a foundation board. 
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tion has made what it believes to be a success- 
ful demonstration of the wisdom of increasing 
the library resources of educational] institutions 
through its program in the undergraduate col- 
leges. Should it now transfer its activities to 
other educational institutions of somewhat sim- 
ilar type, as, for example, teachers colleges and 
normal schools, technical schools and junior eol- 
leges, or should it turn to entirely new interests, 
either inside or outside the library field? 

What should be the relation of foundations 
to specific reforms, and to more deep-seated 
changes in publie opinion and public stand- 
ards? Should the corporation, for example, 
continue to expose itself to contagion from gen- 
eral movements which, so to speak, are “in the 
air’? Specifically, has the experience of the 
corporation in adult education and in the 
spread of interest in the arts meant merely be- 
ing very busy about what would have taken 
place in any event, or can it be justified as 
having provided a clearing house of ideas and 
services, and as contributing to that erystalli- 
zation of a body of doctrine which may make 
the difference between a passing fad and a per- 
manent cultural advance? 

These questions were not raised in the discus- 
sions and are not presented here for the pur- 
pose of supplying offhand answers, nor do they 
touch more than a limited number of problems 
which must face those engaged in what Dr. 
Pritchett has termed the difficult “art of public 
giving.” It may take years of individual effort 
and of public discussion to arrive even at ap- 
proximate answers to general questions of this 
character. Meanwhile, the fact that in this and 
in other foundations such questions are being 
asked is in itself significant. So far as the 
records show, they were not in men’s minds at 
all until recently. Merely to set some of them 
down in this place may be justified, moreover, 
as indicating the difference, fundamental in 
character, but all too seldom realized, between 
the considerations in the minds of those pro- 
posing a specific grant to a foundation and of 
those who are responsible for deciding whether 
such a grant shall, or shall not, be made.—From 
the Annual Report of Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, 
President of the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES 

THE relation of the graduate school to college 
teaching and to the whole educational system 
was the main theme of the thirty-fourth annual 
conference of the Association of American Uni- 
versities, held at the State University of Iowa 
from November 10 to 12, when delegates were 
in attendance from the twenty-nine institutions 
which compose the association, and also invited 
guests. 

At the evening meeting of November 10, Dean 
Fernandus Payne, of Indiana University, pre- 
sented as chairman a report of the special com- 
mittee on the training of graduate students for 
college teaching. Although it was critical in 
parts of the philosophy and methods of schools 
and departments of education, the report advo- 
cated the use by graduate schools of proved 
methods of teacher training. The report was 
discussed by Dean William L. Russell, of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; Dean P. C. 
Packer, of the State University of Iowa; Dean 
E. B. Stouffer, of the University of Kansas; 
Dean F. K. Richtmyer, of Cornell University; 
Dean John B. Johnston, of the University of 
Minnesota; Dean William McPherson, of the 
Ohio State University; Dean William J. Rob- 
bins, of the University of Missouri, and Presi- 
dent Wallace W. Atwood, of Clark University. 

At the morning session of November 11 Pro- 
fessor Charles H. Judd, of the University of 
Chicago, read a paper on “The Place of De- 
partments and Schools of Education in the 
American Edueational System,” which he began 
by urging a truce upon the ealling of names 
between the academic and the education wings 
of the teaching profession. In medicine and 
in law, he pointed out, divergences of view are 
kept within the profession and a solid front 
is presented to the public. With education it 
is particularly disadvantageous, he thought, to 
stress differences and thus to weaken public 
confidence. Dr. Judd’s thesis was that the 
American educational system should be unified 
and that each level should not only be aware 
of other levels but should be sympathetically 
and actively cooperative. A reorganization of 
the whole system appears to be essential to 
adapt education to the new social order. Those 





in graduate schools should know the whole pic- 
ture; should appreciate the present and pros- 
pective growth of secondary schools and eol- 
leges. A large percentage of college graduates 
are going into teaching in the secondary schools; 
a large proportion of graduates of graduate 
schools are going into college teaching. Dr. 
Judd did not himself favor compulsory courses 
in education for students in graduate schools; 
he did approve encouragement of the oppor- 
tunity for taking such courses. Departments 
other than education have a most important 
share in teacher training, such a contribution in 
particular as the development of methods for 
teaching their own subject-matter. Educational 
methods have been developed for primary and 
secondary teaching; they should be devised and 
perfected for college teaching. 

Dr. Judd’s paper was discussed by Dean Guy 
Stanton Ford, of the University of Minnesota; 
Dean Otto Heller, of Washington University, 
and Dean Ira A. Mackay, of McGill University. 

Other papers delivered at the several sessions 
were: “The Integration of the Upper Division 
of the American College and Graduate School,” 
by Dean John B. Johnston, of the University of 
Minnesota; “Present Trends in Engineering 
Research,” by Professor H. F. Moore, of the 
University of Illinois; “The Trend of Medical 
Research,” by Dean David L. Edsall, of the 
Harvard University Medical School; “The Doe- 
toral Dissertation as a Statement of a Series of 
Propositions which the Candidate Proposes to 
Defend,” by Dean Carl E. Seashore, of the State . 
University of Iowa; “Course Requirements 
versus Research Requirements for the Degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy,” by Professor William 
A. Nitze, of the University of Chicago (paper 
read by Dean Crosby); by Professor G. W. 
Stewart, of the State University of Iowa; and 
by Dean H. L. McBain, of Columbia University 
(paper read by Dr. Adam Leroy Jones); “The 
Present Tendency toward Over-Specialization 
in the Program for the Ph.D. Degree,” by Dean 
H. Lamar Crosby, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; by Dean Andrew F. West, of Princeton 
University (paper read by Professor Root) ; 
and by Dean Fred W. Upson, of the University 
of Nebraska. 

At the business session of November 12 the 
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association voted favorably upon the recom- 
mendation of the committee on the classification 
of universities and colleges, presented by Dr. 
Adam Leroy Jones, of Columbia University, as 
chairman, that the following institutions be 
added to the association’s approved list: Adelphi 
College, Augustana College (Rock Island, IIl.), 
College of Puget Sound, Maryville College 
(Maryville, Tenn.) and, to the list of technolog- 
ical institutions, the Virginia Military Institute. 
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Professor Robert K. Root, acting dean of the 
Princeton Graduate School, presided, and Dean 
Charles B. Lipman, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, served as secretary. 

On the evenings of November 10 and 11 those 
attending the conference were the guests at din- 
ner of Dean Seashore and of President Jessup, 
of the State University of Iowa. 

RAYMOND WALTERS 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A THIRD AND FOURTH CONTRIBU- 
TION TOWARD THE COMING “IN- 
DUSTRIAL REVOLUTION” IN 
EDUCATION 


In two previous articles in SCHOOL AND 
Society! the writer pointed out that education 
was the one major activity in this country which 
has thus far not systematically applied inge- 
nuity to the solution of its problems; and he 
attempted to illustrate, by two sample devices, 
how simple machines might both score tests and 
—with certain types of material—actually teach. 
In this third and last article of the series, two 
further attempts at labor-saving devices in edu- 
cation will be briefly described, and an attempt 
made to evaluate the present situation and 
future possibilities of work along these lines. 


THE GENERALIZED ANSWER UNIT AS THE NEXT 
ImporTANT STEP IN “Test Form” 


It is to be hoped that some day there will be 
written a history of the development of test 
form. Such a history would show an evolution 
of ingenious methods for facilitating the taking 
and scoring of tests and the handling of results 
quite as significant (the writer believes) as the 
concurrent evolution of statistical theory of 
measurement. The history would doubtless be- 
gin with the introduction of checking and under- 
lining as means of indicating the correct answer 
to a question; other forms soon appeared as the 
writer’s cross-out method, matching tests and 
other schemes for indicating by a number the 


1‘*A Simple Apparatus which Gives Tests and 
Scores—and Teaches,’’ Vol. 23, pp. 373-376, 
March 20, 1926; and ‘‘A Machine for Automatic 
Teaching of Drill Material,’’ Vol. 25, pp. 549-552, 
May 7, 1927. 


answer to a question. To facilitate scoring, the 
seoring stencil and scoring transparency were 
early introduced. With the practice of having 
the pupil put his answers in the right-hand 
margin, the scoring strip appeared. The carry- 
ing of simple tables for transmuting raw to 
scale score at the bottom of a test sheet, and 
profile schemes on the front page, have greatly 
facilitated the handling and interpretation of 
test data. The total result is that the best mod- 
ern tests are remarkable examples of clerical 
convenience. That a pupil might answer 100 
questions in 15 minutes and that the answers 
might be graded and recorded in one minute 
would have seemed inconceivable thirty years 
ago. 

However, the average modern test has four 
serious faults as regards form: (a) It seems 
most unfortunate in these times of economic 
depression that elaborate test blanks costing 
usually five dollars or more per hundred can 
be used only once—because the pupils mark 
upon them. (b) Since the pupil’s answers are 
scattered through the booklet there must be a 
separate scoring stencil or strip for each page, 
the scoring involves much page turning and 
positioning of scoring keys, and the totaling of 
the score still more page turning and perhaps 
copying over of subscores (a total process both 
inconvenient and likely to involve error). (¢) 
The keeping of a detailed record of a test is 
almost impossible without keeping the bulky test 
booklets; and a fileable summary of the results 
in compact form requires the labor and expense 
of copying onto a separate record form. (d) 
That natural extension of the test movement— 
the locally made objective or “new-type” ex- 
amination—is greatly hampered in its develop- 
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ment because of the labor and expense of 
mimeographing, and the bulky inconvenience, 
for scoring and filing, of mimeographed mate- 
rial. 

The solution of these difficulties which the 
writer wishes to present is very simple. And 
it is not new. Thus, some ten years ago Stone 
introduced in connection with his silent reading 
test a separate answer slip, on which the testee 
indicated his answer to a question by simply 
marking a, b, e or d after the number of the 
question. Others have also experimented with the 
idea.2 However, these various trials of separate 
answer units seems to have attracted relatively 
little attention. And the possibilities of the 
separate answer unit in facilitating scoring seem 
to have been almost totally neglected. The 
problem to which the writer addressed himself 
was therefore to bring together the work on the 
separate answer units, on record forms and on 
scoring devices, to produce the most simple and 
convenient possible answer and record unit and 
scoring scheme. The materials finally devel- 
oped, after several years of experimenting, are 
shown in Chart I below. They are designed 
primary for use with selective answer and true- 
false questions. 
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The answer unit (shown to the left) consists 
simply of an ordinary 3x5 ecard with 100 num- 
bered answer boxes, 45 on the front and 55 on 


2So Chapman’s intelligence test without pre- 
pared blanks, Stevenson and Buckingham’s place 
geography tests, Clapp’s generalized answer sheet 
with his carbon scoring scheme, Ross’s recent very 
valuable research. And there are some more re- 
mote antecedents. Thirty years ago, in at least 


one New England school system, a simple answer 
pad something like a spelling pad was used for 
informal arithmetic tests. 
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the back. The test questions may be either 
printed, mimeographed, written on the board 
or dictated. The pupil’s task is very little more 
complicated than if he marked on a test blank, 
since he can (if a blank is used) slide the answer 
card down the blank as he works. If the first 
question is a true-false question and the pupil 
considers the statement false, he marks “F” in 
answer box number one. If the second question 
is a selective answer question (such as “Madrid 
is in (a) France, (b) Italy, (¢) Spain, (d) 
Sweden”) and he considers answer “C” correct, 
he marks a “C” in answer box number two— 
and so on. Thus the card is an easily used, 
compact unit for the pupil’s answers; it per- 
mits the using of test blanks over and over again 
or the presentation of questions by other means, 
and it is, itself, a convenient record form, file- 
able in the usual 3x 5 filing case. 

Scoring is also greatly facilitated. The 
scheme finally worked out consists simply of a 
double stencil closed on two sides, and is shown 
to the right in Chart I. In scoring, the pupil’s 
marked ecard is slipped into this double stencil 
or “scoring corner” and (a very important 
advantage over the usual stencil or scoring 
strip) is held in the proper position by the 
closed left hand and bottom. Corresponding to 
each answer box on the card is a window, and 
beside each window a space where the correct 
answer may be marked (as shown for the first 
two questions). Scoring thus consists simply of 
comparing the pupil’s mark in the window with 
the right answer in the space immediately to 
the left of the window. And after the front of 
the card has been scored, card and scoring 
corner can be flipped over and the back scored 
without repositioning. 

Extensive trial of the scheme has shown that 
the separate answer card can be used as low as 
the fourth grade, that scoring is much facilitated 
and, further, that tabulating by item is reduced 
to about one third of the labor involved in 
handling the test blanks themselves. The exact 
form of materials here reported® is not suitable 
for all purposes—is designed especially for use 
with locally made objective or “new type” ex- 
3 These materials are now available in experi- 


mental form through the American Education 
Press, 40 South Third Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
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aminations. But the writer ventures the predic- 
tion that some form of separate answer unit 
will in a few years be the usual procedure in 
testing, with great reduction of both cost and 
labor in testing—great increase in convenience, 
adequacy of record, facilitation of research. In 
fact, it seems strange to him now that the sepa- 
rate answer unit did not become general, years 
ago. 


A MACHINE FoR Scorinc TESTS AND TABULAT- 
ING BY ITEM 


In both educational and psychological experi- 
mentation tabulation by item of results of test 
or inquiry forms is frequently desired. How- 
ever, item tabulation is exceedingly laborious. 
The second part of the paper reports a mechani- 
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plates are pushed together), between which is 
held a slip of ordinary typewriter paper of the 
same dimension (see lower left-hand portion of 
Plate II). At the top is a window through 
which the student can write his name on the 
paper. Below this are thirty rows each of five 
3/16-inch holes. And the student indicates his 
answer to a given question by punching with a 
pencil point through the appropriate hole. 
Thus, if on a selective answer test the student 
thinks that the correct answer to the first ques- 
tion is the fourth, he will, on the first row of 
holes, punch through the paper in the fourth 
hole. If the sixth question is true-false, and he 
considers the statement true, he will punch 
through the first hole in the sixth row. And 
so on. 
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ANSWER PLATE 


PLATE IT 


cal device for very rapidly tabulating by item 
as well as scoring and totaling tests. 

The “answer plate,’ on which the student 
indicates his answer to the questions, consists of 
two duplicate metal plates 1? inches wide by 
11 inches long (simple metal stampings having 
prongs which engage with each other when two 


Once a set of these answer units has been 
punched by a class, they are collected and run 
through the scoring and tabulating machine. 
This also is essentially simple in principle, and 
is shown both side and end view in Plate II. 
The platen (P) is a cast aluminum block about 
one inch thick, and in length and breadth the 
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dimensions of the answer unit. In it are 150 
holes exactly corresponding to the holes in the 
answer unit. And in setting up the device for 
scoring a particular test, the operator inserts, 
in those holes which correspond with the holes 
in the answer unit which should be punched by 
the student, pins which project up from the 
platen by spring pressure, the springs, however, 
being light enough that, if the paper has not 
been punched through in a given answer hole, 
the paper will suffice to hold down that pin. In 
scoring a given answer plate, the operator first 
simply puts it on the platen (the side rails and 
front end project above the platen so that posi- 
tioning is very easy). And where the student 
has punched the correct answer the pin comes 
through and projects slightly above the answer 
plate; but in all other cases the pins are held 
down. 

A simple little carriage (C) is now run down 
the rails and back again. This carriage carries 
a ten-gear pinion and a ten-unit Veeder Counter 
(V). Wherever a pin projects (that is, when- 
ever the student has punched a right answer) 
the pinion is caught by this pin and rotated 
one tenth of one cog, or one unit on the counter. 
On the down trip of the carriage the total num- 
ber of right answers is thus counted. On the 
return trip the counter is cleared back to zero— 
and the count checked. On the experimental 
model which has been built this action is very 
accurate (somewhat to the surprise of the 
writer) and exceedingly rapid, it being possible 
to swing the carriage down and back almost as 
fast as the hand can conveniently move. The 
present model calls for a reading of the counter 
at the end of the down stroke, but it is obvious 
that a printing counter could be put in. 

The method of tabulating by item is also 
simple. For each one of the 30 rows of holes 
on the platen and answer plate—that is, for 
each question—there is an item counter unit con- 
sisting of item counter lever (1), item counter 
pawl (pa), item counter ratchet (er), and item 
counter dise (cd) carrying numbers from 1 to 
100 (which are read through a slit in a cover 
plate not shown in the drawing) on its edge.* 

4 Veeder counters could have been used also in 


place of the item counter discs; and numerous 
variations on the mechanism are possible. 
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The carriage carries a pawl (cep) which bears 
on the pinion and keeps it from moving more 
than one division when tripped by a pin. The 
end of this pawl projects to the right of the 
carriage over the ends of the item counter levers. 
The result is that whenever the carriage runs 
over a right answer (that is, whenever a pro- 
jecting pin trips the pinion) the carriage pawl 
is thrown up, thus causing its free end to strike 
down on the free end of the corresponding item 
counter lever and lifting the item counter pawl 
(pa) on the other side of the lever to the next 
cog on the counter ratchet (er). This happens 
on both down and return movement of the ear- 
riage, thus assuring depression of the “answered 
right” levers. At the end of the return move- 
ment of the carriage the yoke (Y) is thrown 
down against the pawl end of the item counter 
lever. The result is that each item counter, the 
pawl of each has been raised by the stroke of 
the carriage pawl, is thrown forward one unit. 
And after the answer sheets for a class have 
been run through the machine, each item counter 
shows the number of students who answered that 
question correctly. 

As will be seen, the essential construction of 
the device is simple. The action is very rapid 
(a page being scored and tabulated by item in 
about one second); the very great saving over 
hand scoring and tabulation is very obvious. 
Various improvements are possible. In fact, it 
may very well be that some very different type 
of registration (perhaps a photoelectric cell) 
may be most satisfactory. But the device here 
reported at least demonstrates that a relatively 
simple mechanism permitting very rapid scoring 
of tests and tabulating by item is entirely 
feasible. 


THE PossIBILITY OF AN “INDUSTRIAL REvOLU- 
TION” IN EDUCATION AND OF A DISTINCTIVE 
INSTRUMENTATION IN THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


In this series of three articles the writer has 
tried to exemplify the following points: (1) 
Great savings in material and labor, in the 
handling of the usual tests, can be effected by 
the use of separate answer units with appro- 
priate special scoring devices; (2) tests can be 
automatically scored and results tabulated by 
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item in one very rapid operation, by machine; 
(3) it is entirely possible, by machine, not only 
to test a student but also to correct his mis- 
takes, to teach him the right answers and to 
automatically reward him for good scores (as 
illustrated in the first article;> (4) drill or 
teaching devices which go still further, as by 
adjusting the amount of practice on each item 
to the extent to which the student has mastered 
that item (as described in the second article), 
are entirely feasible, and suggest the possibility 
of relatively close control, by machine, of im- 
portant features of the learning process. The 
demonstration of these four propositions in 
terms of conerete working devices has consti- 
tuted the writer’s major interest during the past 
eight years, to which he has devoted himself, as 
regard time, money, effort, all too completely. 
Any one of these undertakings, considered by 
itself, might seem only a bit of freak research. 
But it is hoped that all four taken together may 
be sensed as of some general significance. Two 
predictions are ventured: 

(1) Education is the one major activity in 
this country which is still in a crude handicraft 
stage. But the economic depression may here 
work beneficently in that it may force the con- 
sideration of efficiency and the need for con- 
veniences and labor-saving devices in education. 
As a matter of fact, labor-saving is legitimate 
in education; it may become an economic neces- 
sity. Education is a large scale industry; it 
should use quantity production methods. This 
does not mean, in any unfortunate sense, the 
mechanization of education. It does mean free- 
ing the teacher from the drudgeries of her work 
that she may do more real teaching, giving to 
the pupil more adequate guidance in his learn- 
ing and the joy of greater accomplishment, ex- 
tending still further educational opportunity. 
There may well be an “industrial revolution” in 


5It may be mentioned here that mimeographed 
material for experiments in learning and memory, 
keyed to this apparatus, have been developed and 
will be sent to any one interested. 

6 As another historical aside it may be remarked 
that the ‘‘education toy’’ has a long history of 
potential significance in connection with the de- 
velopment of mechanical aids to teaching; the 
great trouble seems to have been that nobody took 
these ‘‘toys’’ seriously! (But the Russians are 
apparently now using such devices.) The writer 
is now making a collection of such toys, and would 
especially appreciate learning of early forms. 
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education. The ultimate results should be highly 
beneficial. Perhaps only by such means can uni- 
versal education be made effective. 

(2) The advance of a science is closely de- 
pendent upon the development of instruments 
in that science. There has so far been relatively 
little development of instruments specifically for 
the very extensive yet analytical research typical 
both of modern educational investigation and 
also more generally of the social sciences. New 
instruments and materials, greatly facilitating 
research, may soon appear. There may then be 
sweeping research advances, in these fields.’ 

S. L. Pressey 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


7The writer regards the entire field touched 
upon in these studies as still almost wholly unex- 
plored. Even in pencil-and-paper techniques there 
remain great possibilities. Thus one of the writ- 
er’s former students, Dr. H. J. Peterson, is work- 
ing upon an invisible chemical, whereby when a 
pupil marks the right answer on an objective test 
his mark will at once turn red. The pupil ‘‘ work- 
books,’’ now so widely used in arithmetic, reading 
and science, may well bring about special new 
paper-and-pencil techniques. And as for mechan- 
ical aids in education and the social sciences—why 
not machines for drilling a pupil in arithmetic, 
giving and correcting his spelling lessons, checking 
the correctness of his French pronunciation, bet- 
tering his discrimination of good poetry? And 
why not species of voting machines to gather data 
automatically for the sociologist, economist, psy- 
chologist, regarding race prejudice, attitude toward 
Russia, religious belief? Fanciful though some of 
this may seem, there is good evidence to suggest 
the possibility of each one of these things. The 
problems of invention are relatively simple; with 
a little money and engineering resource, a great 
deal could easily be done. The writer has found 
from bitter experience that one person alone can 
accomplish relatively little, and he is regretfully 
dropping further work on these problems. But he 
hopes that enough may have been done to stimu- 
late other workers, that this fascinating field may 
be rapidly developed. 
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